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I. PROGRAMME 

Tuesday, December 28 
First Session, 3.30 o'clock p.m. 

W. A. Heidel 

The avapfioi SyKoi of Heraclides and Asclepiades (read by Professor 

J. W. Hewitt, p. 5) 

George Converse Fiske 
Lucilius and Persius (p. 121) 

John A. Scott 

Certain Linguistic Tests for the Relative Antiquity of the Iliad and 

Odyssey (p. xxxiii) 

George Dwight Kellogg 
A Poetic Source of Tacitus, Agricola, 12, 4 (p. lix) 

Norman W. DeWitt 
The Treatment of Time in the Aeneid (p. xxvi) 

W. S. Scarborough 
Notes on Some Disputed Passages in Cicero's Letters (read by title) 

Karl P. Harrington 
The Classical Element in XVIth Century Latin Lyrics (p. xliv) 

Roy C. Flickinger 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

8 o'clock p.m. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve 

The Range and Character of the Philological Activity of America : 

Annual Address of the President of the Association (p. xxxviii) 

Wednesday, December 29 

Second Session, 9.55 o'clock a.m. 

Kelley Rees 

The Distribution of the Roles in the New Menander (p. lxxv) 

Hamilton Ford Allen 
The Use of <uore in Biblical Greek compared with the Hebrew 
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LeRoy C. Barret 
Two Notes on the Latin Present Participle (p. xviii) 
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of Indo-European Languages (p. xl) 
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The Article in the Predicate in Greek (p. lxiii) 

Allan P. Ball 
The Theological Utility of the Caesar Cult (p. xvii) 
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Some Questions of Plautine Pronunciation (p. 99) 
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(read by title, p. xxii) 
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p. xxxix) 
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Catullus, 66, 77-78 (read by title, p. xlviii) 
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Third Session, 8.25 o'clock p.m. 

Maurice Bloomfield 

On the Degree of Stability in the Order of Words, as exhibited by 

the Variant Readings of the Veda 

Walter Dennison 

The Latest Dated Inscription from the Site of Lavinium (p. xxv) 

Edward Kennard Rand 

Early Mediaeval Commentaries on Terence (p. lxxii) 

Elmer Truesdell Merrill 

On the Eight- Book Tradition of Pliny's Letters in Verona (p. lxii) 
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The Dramatic Satura among the Romans (p. Hi) 
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Phases of the Diminutiv Suffix -ka in the Veda (read by title, p. xxviii) 

Perley Oakland Place 

Notes on the Pompeian Election-Notices (read by title, p. lxx) 

Frank Gardner Moore 

Note on Tacitus, Histories, n, 40 (read by title, p. lxiv) 

Frederic Stanley Dunn 

The First Steps in the Deification of Julius Caesar (read by title, p. xxvii) 

Herbert W. Magoun 

Aryan Root Vowels, — A Query (read by title, p. lx) 

Kirby Flower Smith 

Later Literary Tradition of the Stories of Gyges, told by Herodotus 

and Plato (read by title) 

Samuel E. Bassett 

The Local Allusion in Euripides (read by title, p. xxii) 



Thursday, December 30 

Fourth Session, 9.45 o'clock a.m. 

Albert Granger Harkness 

The Final Monosyllable in Latin Prose and Poetry (p. xliii) 

Herbert W. Magoun 

Three-eight and Other Analyses of Logaoedic Forms (p. lvii) 

Martin L. Rouse 

The Pronunciation of c, g, and v in Latin (p. lxxviii) 
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F. W. Shipley 
The Effect of Enclitics on Latin Word Accent, in the Light of 
Republican Prose Usage (p. lxxxiii) 
J. E. Harry 
Emendations, with a New Interpretation of Aeschylus, Prometheus, 
791-792 (p. xlviii) 
Richard Wellington Husband 
Race Mixture in Early Rome (p. 63) 
Herbert Ctjshing Tolman 
The Etruscan aisar, ais, alcroi (read by title, p. lxxxviii) 

John C. Rolfe 
Sicca Mors, Juvenal, 10, 113 (read by title, p. lxxvi) 
Truman Michelson 
The Etymology of Sanskrit Punya- (read by title, p. 23) 
R. B. Steele 
The Genitive in Livy (read by title, p. lxxxvii) 
Francis W. Kelsey 
Pompeian Illustrations to Lucretius (read by title, p. li) 

Dean P. Lockwood 
Aristophanes in the XVth Century (read by title, p. lvi) 

SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

2.00 o'clock p.m. 

Joseph William Hewitt 
The Major Restrictions on Access to Greek Temples (p. 83) 
Marbury B. Ogle 
The House-door in Greek and Roman Religion and Lore (read by 

title, p. lxvi) 

Thomas FitzHugh 

The Evolution of the Saturnian Verse (p. xxix) 

E. G. Sihler 

Macrobius and the Dusk of the Gods (p. lxxxv) 

William Peterson 

The Story of a Grease Spot (p. lxviii) 

Wilfred P. Mustard 

On the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus (p. 151) 
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II. MINUTES 

Baltimore, Maryland, December 28, 1909. 

The Forty-first Annual Meeting was called to order in the Donovan 
Room, McCoy Hall, of the Johns Hopkins University, at 3.30 p.m., 
by the Praeses iterum, Professor Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The President appointed as a Committee to Audit the Treasurer's 
Accounts : Professors Charles Darwin Adams and Floyd G. Ballentine. 

The Chair further appointed as a Committee on the Place of the 
Next Meeting : Professors Albert Granger Harkness, R. B. Steele, 
and F. W. Shipley. 

The Secretary, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, of Trinity College, 
Hartford, read the list of new members elected by the Executive 
Committee, as follows : 1 — 

Prof. George O. Berg, Wittenberg College. 

Robert Pierpont Blake, Harvard University. 

Prof. Sherman Campbell, Hanover College. 

Prof. Adam Carruthers, University College, Toronto. 

Wm. Churchill, New York City. 

Dr. Robert Franklin Cooper, Centreville, Ala. 

Prof. Henry L. Crosby, Princeton University. 

Dr. Henry B. Dewing, Princeton University. 

Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. Alvin E. Evans, Washington State College. 

Dr. John Laurence Gerig, Columbia University. 

Prof. John Francis Greene, Brown University. 

Maynard M. Hart, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. O. Hart, New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg, Pa. 

Prof. Samuel A. Jeffers, Central College. 

Prof. James William Kern, Washington and Lee University. 

Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

Dr. Dean P. Lockwood, Harvard University. 

Daniel W. Lothman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. John MacNaughton, McGill University. 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Hampden-Sidney College. 

Prof. Henry Martin, Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 

Dr. Charles C. Mierow, Princeton University, Pa. 

Prof. Wm. McCracken Milroy, Geneva College. 

Prof. Walter Lewis Moll, Concordia College. 

Prof. James Raider Mood, Villanova College. 

Frank Prescott Moulton, Hartford, Conn. 

1 Including several names later added by the Committee. 
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Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Barnard College. 

W. H. Perkins, Baltimore, Md. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen's College. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Prof. Herbert Victor Routh, Trinity College, Toronto. 

Prof. William Berney Saffold, University of Alabama. 

Winthrop Sargent Jr , Haverford, Pa. 

J. N. Schaeffer, Princeton University. 

Miss Emily Shields, Baltimore, Md. 

David Wilkinson Smith, Brown University. 

Dr. Aristogeiton M. Soho, Baltimore City College. 

Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College. 

Prin. Wm. Tappan, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. Wilmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Yale University. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, Princeton University. 

Dr. Robert Henning Webb, Harvard University. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

The Secretary further reported that the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings, Volume xxxix, had been published in September. 
The Treasurer's report was accepted as follows : — 

RECEIPTS 

Balance, December 26, 190S #703.68 

Sales of Transactions #151. 75 

Membership dues 1 113.00 

Initiation fees 145.00 

Dividends 6.00 

Interest 18.06 

Offprints 1. 00 

Philological Association of the Pacific Coast .... 147.00 

Total receipts to December 26, 1909 1581.81 

#2285.49 

EXPENDITURES 

Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. xxxtx) .... #1156.30 

Salary of Secretary 300.00 

Postage 53.67 

Printing and stationery 78-95 

Telegrams 6.14 

Express 1.15 

Press clippings 5.00 

Printing and secretarial expenses of the Uniform En- 
trance Requirements Commission 50.00 

Total expenditures to December 26, 1909 #1651.21 

Balance, December 26, 1909 634.28 

#2285.49 

The reading of papers was then begun. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Tuesday evening, December 28. 

The Societies met in the large lecture room of McCoy Hall at 
8 p.m., Principal William Peterson, of McGill University, presiding. 

A welcome to the University was extended by William H. Buck- 
ler, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Trustees. Professor Andrew F. 
West, of Princeton University, responded for the Societies. 

The President of the Association, Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
of Johns Hopkins University, delivered the annual address, under 
the title, The Range and Character of the Philological Activity of 
America. 

Second Session 

Wednesday morning, December 29. 
The Association was called to order at 9.55 a.m. by the President, 
and this session was devoted exclusively to the reading of papers and 
discussion. 

Third Session 

Wednesday evening. 1 
The Association met at 8.25 p.m., Professor Paul Shorey, of the 
University of Chicago, Vice President of the Association, in the chair. 
This session also was devoted to the reading of papers. 

Fourth Session 

Thursday morning, December 30. 

The members met at 9.45 a.m., and were called to order by the 
President. A large part of the session was assigned to papers, the 
remainder (from 11.40 a.m.) to business. 

The Commission on Uniform College Entrance Requirements in 
Latin, established by vote of the Association at Toronto, December 30, 
1908, reported by its Chairman, Professor John C. Kirtland, Jr., of 
Phillips Exeter Academy, that it had complied with its instructions 
" to formulate definitions of such requirements " ; that it presented 
the same to the Association, but did not ask that they be formally 
accepted and adopted ; that it was prepared " to further the adoption 
of these definitions by our colleges and universities." 

1 The afternoon had been employed by most of the members with great pleasure and profit in 
visiting the Walters Art Gallery, by the courtesy of Mr. Henry Walters. 
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It was thereupon 

Voted, That the Commission on Uniform College Entrance Requirements in 
Latin be continued, with power to fill vacancies from the membership of the 
Association. 

Voted, That the Treasurer be authorized to pay not more than twenty-five 
dollars for further expenses of the Commission. 1 

The special order of business, as duly announced in the circulars 
of the Secretary, was then taken up, viz., the question of continuing 
the joint winter meetings with the Archaeological Institute. There 
was no discussion, however, and it was unanimously 

Voted, That the winter meetings with the Archaeological Institute of America 
be continued. 

The Committee on the Place of the Next Meeting, by its Chairman, 
Professor Albert Granger Harkness, reported that invitations had been 
received from Brown University, and from the city of Indianapolis, 
the latter invitation being also extended to the American Historical 
Association. In the animated discussion which followed, Messrs. 
M. L. D'Ooge, Sihler, Harrington, Kelsey, C. H. Moore, Merrill, 
and Bloomfield took part. 

On motion of Professor Sihler it was 

Voted, That the invitation of Brown University be accepted. 

On motion of Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the American Philological Association be 
instructed to communicate to the Council of the Archaeological Institute of 
America the decision of the Association to meet one year hence at Brown Uni- 
versity, and to signify the hope and desire of this Association that the Council of 
the Institute may find it agreeable to continue the present plan by appointing the 
session of the Institute at that place. 

On motion of Professor Clifford H. Moore, 

Resolved, That the American Philological Association desires to express to the 
President and authorities of Johns Hopkins University its grateful appreciation 
of their generous hospitality; to the Local Committee for the care and skill with 
which they have provided for the members' comfort and enjoyment; to the Johns 
Hopkins Club, the University Club, the Arundel Club, and the College Club, for 
their kindness in granting to its members the privileges of their homes; and to 
Mr. Henry Walters for his courtesy in opening his rare collections of art. 

The Auditing Committee, by its Chairman, Professor Charles Dar- 
win Adams, reported that it had examined the Treasurer's accounts, 
compared the vouchers, and found the report of receipts and expendi- 
tures correct. 

1 In addition to fifty dollars appropriated by the Executive Committee, October 5, 1909. 
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The Nominating Committee reported by its Chairman, Professor 
Martin L. D'Ooge, the following list of nominations : — 

President, Professor Paul Shorey, University of Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania. 

Professor Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, Trinity College, 

Hartford. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford. 
Professor Albert Granger Harkness, Brown University. 
Professor William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University. 
Professor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University. 
Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University. 

The Chair declared the above officers elected. 

The Committee on the Greek Thesaurus reported, by a letter of 
its Chairman, Professor Carl Darling Buck, that it had had some 
correspondence with Professor Kretschmer, secretary of a committee 
appointed by the International Association of Academies ; that the 
British Academy had withdrawn its initiative ; that the proposal of 
the Greek government to commemorate the centenary of Greek inde- 
pendence by publishing a great historical lexicon was of a totally dif- 
ferent character ; that the cost of the preliminary collection of material 
for a Greek Thesaurus was estimated at more than a million marks ; 
finally, that the Committee had no recommendation to propose. 

The report of the Committee was accepted. 

The Committee of Conference with the Carnegie Institution, pre- 
sented by its Chairman, Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, a joint 
letter to the Trustees of the Carnegie Institution, signed, on behalf 
of the ten societies named, by their respective committees. 1 

1 The text of the joint letter follows: — 

December 10, 1909. 

TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 

Gentlemen: 

The undersigned respectfully desire to present for your consideration this memorial on behalf 
of the following learned societies of the United States: — 

American Historical Association, Modern Language Association of America, 

American Institute of Architects, National Academy of Design, 

American Philological Association, National Institute of Arts and Letters, 

American Philosophical Association, Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 

Archaeological Institute of America, The American Dialect Society. 

With most hearty appreciation of the vast good already accomplished by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion and with high hopes for its even greater usefulness in the future, we ask the privilege of 
expressing the strong desire of these learned societies to cooperate with efforts of the Carnegie 
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The report of the Committee was accepted. 

The Committee on a Seal made a report of progress, by its Chair- 
man, Professor Frank Cole Babbitt. It was 

Voted, That the Committee on a Seal be continued, to report at the next 
meeting. 

The Chair named Professor Charles E. Bennett, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, member of the Nominating Committee. 
On motion of the Secretary, 

Voted, That the Chair appoint a Committee of three to consider the points of 
disagreement between our former Committee on a Phonetic Alphabet and the 
similar Committee of the National Educational Association, and to report at the 
next meeting. 

The Chair has appointed as members of this Committee : Messrs. 
George Hempl, Charles P. G. Scott and Hermann Collitz. 
On motion of Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, 

Resolved, That the President of the American Philological Association be 
requested to appoint a Committee of three to invite conference with represen- 
tatives of the Classical Associations in England and Scotland, of the Versamm- 
lung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner, and, at their discretion, of other 
associations of similar character, on the subject of holding at regular intervals a 
joint international meeting of these organizations, and to report to this Association 
the result of their consultations, with such plans as they may see fit to recommend. 

To this Committee the Chair appointed Messrs. Merrill, M. L. 
D'Ooge, and Morris. 

Institution for the advancement of knowledge in the fields of literature and art in the broadest 
sense, and also in the humanistic sciences. To this end we respectfully ask that properly approved 
projects of historical, archaeological, philosophical, linguistic, literary, and artistic investigation 
and publication be admitted in the apportioning of grants of the Carnegie Institution to a recogni- 
tion similar to that given approved projects of research in the physical and natural sciences. 

We are encouraged to express this desire by the very liberal provisions of the Articles of 
Incorporation of the Carnegie Institution, especially as stated in the following words of the second 
section of the Articles of Incorporation : 

" That the objects of the corporation shall be to encourage, in the broadest and most liberal 
manner, investigation, research, and discovery, and the application of knowledge to the 
improvement of mankind; and in particular — 

(a) To conduct, endow, and assist investigation in any department of science, literature, 
or art, and to this end to cooperate with governments, universities, colleges, technical schools, 
learned societies, and individuals." 

We desire, moreover, to urge our respectful request without the slightest criticism of the 
generous allotments made to projects in the physical and natural sciences, which embrace, as the 
Year Book for 1907 shows (page 21), about five-sixths of all the moneys appropriated, while one- 
sixth has gone to all other projects. We fully realize that very liberal grants have been needed 
to carry out these great projects in the domains of the physical and natural sciences. The sole 
object of our memorial is to plead earnestly that similar recognition may be extended to other 
sciences and especially to all the departments of literature and art. 

[Signed by the members of the committees appointed by the societies named above ] 
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SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Thursday afternoon, December 30. 

The Societies met shortly after 2 p.m., the President of the Insti- 
tute, Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan, in 
the chair. 

This session was given to the reading of papers. 

No formal adjournment was taken. 1 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Providence, 
Rhode Island, December 28-30, 1910. 

1 In the evening the Societies commemorated the forty completed years of the Philological 
Association and the thirtieth anniversary of the Institute by a dinner at the Hotel Belvedere. The 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte presided, and among the speakers the Association was represented by 
its President, Professor Gildersleeve, as also by Professors D'Ooge and Bloomfield. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 



i. The Use of ware in Biblical Greek compared with the 
Hebrew, by Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington 
and Jefferson College. 

This paper may be summarized in the following table : 

Statistics for the Old Testament and Apocrypha 



Heb. Bks. or Bks. transl. from Heb. 

orig. in which Shttc is used . . 24 
Heb. Bks. or Bks. transl. from Heb. 

orig. in which &crre is not used . 20 

44 
Neg. only, /«j with Inf. .... 21 



fiff-re with finite mood, Pres. Ind. . 2 
&<TTe with finite mood, Fut. Ind. . 3 
&<rre with finite mood, Aor. Imv. . 1 



&rre with Inf. (51 infinitives) Pres. 48 
Siare with Inf. (77 infinitives) Aor. 73 



Sff-Tc with Inf. = Purpose .... 54 

&<ttc with Inf. = Result .... 46 

Shttc with Inf. = for Heb. dative . I 
Glare with Inf. = for Heb. temporal 

clause 1 

Gitrre with Inf. = for 7 with inf. 

construct, after verb which does 

not take obj. inf. in Greek . . I 

Sxttc with Inf. = obj.of verbofWill 9 
Glare with Inf. = obj. of verb of 

Ability 3 

Giare with inf. = after nouns and 

adjs 5 

Giare with Inf. = Cause .... I 

121 

Giare with adverb (\lav) .... 2 

Glare of comparison I 

~~3 

Demonstrative oi/rws 1 

Demonstrative roiovros .... 1 

2 



Bks. or parts of Bks. in original 
Greek in which Giare is used . . 

Bks. or parts of Bks. in original 
Greek in which Giare is not used 



Neg. with Inf. only, /ixi) 
Neg. with Inf. only, oi 



Sxrre with finite mood, Pres. Ind. 

(omitted icrrl) 

&<rre with finite mood, Aor. Ind. . 
&<rre with finite mood, Pres. Imv. . 



Sxrre with Inf. (30 infinitives) Pres. 
Giare with Inf. (20 infinitives) Aor. 



_3 
10 

S 

1 

"6 



2 

4 

23 
14 

37 



&<tt( with Inf. = Purpose .... 2 

Mere with Inf. = Result .... 26 
Sure with Inf. = obj. of verb of 

Ability 3 

Hare with Inf. = obj. of verb of 

Teaching 4 

Sxrre with Inf. = Predicate Inf. . . 1 

fiff-re with Inf. = Indirect Discourse I 

37 



Demonstrative ovtws 7 

Demonstrative tiri roaovrov with 

genitive _4 

11 
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The tabulation given above is based on Swete's The Old Testa- 
ment in Greek according to the Septuagint, vols. 1 and 11, second 
edition ; vol. in, first edition. 

Unforeseen circumstances have prevented the completion of this 
paper on the lines laid down in the title. 

2. The Theological Utility of the Caesar Cult, by Dr. 
Allan P. Ball, of the College of the City of New York. 

Comments like Seneca's in the de Clementia (1, i, 2 ;. I, vii, 1 ; 
1, xix, 8 ; etc.) upon the function of the Roman emperors, which 
he expressly likens to that of the divine rulers of the world, suggest, 
in view of the contemporary doctrine of the imperial apotheosis, the 
inquiry whether the cult of the Caesars was not a logical and an actual 
factor in the transition from the earlier religion of capricious and con- 
flicting powers of nature to that of an orderly and ethical government 
of the universe. 

The proposition is not to be confused with a recognition of the 
political utility of the worship of Rome and the emperors, nor of the 
aid thus rendered in advance to the later development of the Roman 
ecclesiastical system, nor of the convenience of the political unity of 
the empire for the rapid spread of Christianity. The question is one 
of popular theology : whether the habit, the sincerity of which is 
amply established (cf. Boissier, La Religion romaine, Bk. 1, chap. 2), 
of worshipping the great central power which unified and ruled the 
visible world with general beneficence did not assist in orientating the 
common religious mind toward monotheism. 

Literary evidence for such an effect in the popular religious psy- 
chology is necessarily meagre and incomplete, suggestive rather than 
direct, and often subject to discount from its adulatory character. 
But note Pliny's inference from the imperial function {Pan. 80) : 
Talia esse crediderim quae ipse mundi parens temperat nutu, si 
quando oculos demisit in terras, et fata mortalium inter divina opera 
numerare dignatus est. 

In its logical implications the deification of the person who repre- 
sented the government of the world was very different from the deifi- 
cation of a heroic figure merely as such ; and the popular worship of 
the emperor was a force for change in the current theological ideal. 
In a sense it objectified and popularized that conception of a universe 
under the reign of law which the Stoics had been preaching in a form 
too abstract for popular acceptance. The deified emperor, considered 
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individually, was but one more addition to the over-populous pagan 
pantheon ; considered as the head of the empire, he was a concrete 
illustration of the principle of a world-wide Providence. 

Not only was Caesar-worship the only one that was universal 
throughout the empire (cf. Duruy, " Formation d'une religion offi- 
cielle dans l'empire romain," Acad, des Sciences Mot: et PoL, Comptes 
Rendus, 1880, 328), but the worship of the separate emperors tended 
to concentrate itself in the worship of the imperial power collectively. 
From the very start, Augustus and Dea Roma were worshipped 
together (cf. Dessau, Eph. Epig. m, 205, on the sodalitates of the 
different imperial houses). And pagan religious interest to a great 
extent focused itself upon the Caesar cult. In the final reorganiza- 
tion of paganism it seems clear that the ranking priest of each province 
was the priest of Rome and Augustus, elected by the provincial assem- 
bly (cf. Marquardt, Eph. Epig. I, 200). On the predominance of these 
provincial priests over the local ones, cf. Eusebius {Hist Eccles. vm, 
1 4, 9) , Lactantius (de Mortibus Persecutorum,^) , and Julian (Ep. 63). 
On the relative importance of the Caesar cult, St. Melito : Etenim 
nostro adhuc tempore imagines Caesarum adorant et magis veneran- 
tur quam veteres illos deos suos (transl., Pitra, Specileg. Solesm. p. xli) ; 
Tertullian (Ape/. 28) ; cf. also Julian, Ep. 62 fin. 

It should be noted that from the Christian fathers would hardly be 
expected much direct testimony in support of the present thesis ; the 
imperial sanctificatio was continued after its religious meaning had 
been relegated to the background, and even Christian emperors were 
called divi, while the theological effect of Caesar-worship had evi- 
dently given place to far more enduring monotheistic influences. 

This paper is published in the Classical Journal, v, 304-309. 

3. Two Notes on the Latin Present Participle, by Dr. 
LeRoy C. Barret, of Dartmouth College. 

(a) The Present Participle with esse as a Periphrastic. 

Such a periphrastic form as the English " I am doing " we call a 
progressive tense, meaning thereby that this form indicates not merely 
that an action takes place, but that it is in progress, that the process 
moves toward accomplishment. This progressive was not a recog- 
nized type in the inflection of the Latin verb, but it was used some- 
times, and this note treats of the occurrences of it in Latin before the 
time of Cicero and Caesar. 
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The handbooks state that the effect of the periphrasis is to empha- 
size continuance, that considerations of concinnity often induce the 
use of it, and that on the whole it is not of frequent occurrence. 
Draeger says : " Es scheint hierin ein Graecismus vorzuliegen, indess 
mag es eher eine allgemeine Spracherscheinung sein, auch in Alt- 
deutschen vorkommend." That it was imitated from Greek seems 
rather more doubtful than Draeger indicates. The Greek use of the 
turn has been discussed by W. J. Alexander in A.J.P. iv, 291 ff. ; he 
concludes that in such combinations the Greek participle is generally 
equivalent to a characterizing adjective, and that the periphrastic form 
is an accurate expression for the existence of a tendency, though 
not necessarily indicating its manifestation ; it is therefore useful to 
the philosopher. Somewhat the same might be said of the turn in 
Latin, and so we find it in Lucretius ; but I should prefer to say that 
the ultimate reason for the use of this periphrasis lies in the striving 
of a living speech for fuller and more expressive forms. 

Of this combination I have found some 60 examples in the Latin 
writings before Cicero. It is perhaps significant that almost all of 
them are from comedy and Lucretius ; there is only one from the 
fragments of tragedy, Ace. 685, Neque ui tanta quisquam est neque 
tam abundans fortunis, and this is not one of those which shall be 
called first grade. The instances of this turn which I choose to call 
first grade are those in which the periphrasis differs from the simple 
verb no whit more than it does in English; in these the participle 
does not seem to have any of the force of a characterizing adjective, 
but the periphrasis predicates a progressive activity. The fact that 
the fragments of tragedy do not show the periphrasis, while they do 
show the participle in its proper uses rather freely, seems to indicate 
its exclusion from high style, but one ought to hesitate before declar- 
ing it a colloquialism. 

There are 29 examples of the periphrasis which are first grade, as 
follows : Plautus, Cap. 925 ; Cist. 29 ; Cure. 292 ; Most. 141 ; Poen. 
1038; Pseud. 502; Rudens, 943; Stick. 99; Terence, And. 508, 
775 ; Eun. 191 ; Phor. $93, 781 ; Adel. 760 ; Cato, de Agr. praef. ; 
in Leg. Orch. (Jordan, p. 53) ; Lucretius, 11, 334, 497, 678, 1089 ; 
m, 32, 396; rv, 27, 427; v, 1032; Publilius Syrus' Sent. 515 (ed. 
Bickford-Smith) ; Twelve Tables, 1, 9 ; S. C. de Bacch. 23 ; Lex 
Quinct. de aquae duct. (Bruns, p. 116). 

In Amph. 132, Miles, 997, Poen. 660, and Phor. 271 what seem to 
me good first-grade examples are open to another interpretation. 
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Then there are a number of occurrences of obsequens sum, oboediens 
sum, and dicto audiens sum ; in these the participle does not seem 
to be completely a characterizing adjective, but the periphrasis is not 
as close to the simple verb as in the first-grade examples. 

(b) The Present Participle as an Index of Style. 

In the syntax of the present participle Plautus and Terence differ 
very little, but when we look at the participles used and the manner 
of using them there is something to be noted. It appears that Plau- 
tus uses 137 different participles, Terence 89 ; in Plautus five words 
(absens, praesens, adveniens, amans, lubens) occur over 35 times each, 
with a total of 272 times for the five : five others occur over 12 times 
each, with a total of 69 times for this second five, giving a further 
total of 341 times for the ten. No other one present participle is used 
as many as 10 times, and the occurrences of those ten words make up 
considerably more than half the whole number of occurrences in Plau- 
tus, which is about 615 ; i.e. the 137 different participles are used about 
615 times in truly participial manner. In Terence the first group of 
five {absens, praesens, adveniens, amans, lubens) occur only 43 times 
all together, and the ten only 62 times : no one present participle 
occurs in Terence more than 15 times, and only two as many as 10 
times each. Now Plautus uses one present participle in about every 
35 lines, Terence one in about every 30 lines. If these statistics 
mean anything, it seems to be that Plautus, and perhaps the sermo 
cotidianus, as far as it is represented by him, was not free in the use 
of participial constructions ; i.e. was not given to Treptflo\ri (cf. Gilder- 
sleeve in A.J. P. ix, 137 ff.), but was blunt and direct. Set phrases 
seem to have been Plautus' main dependence for participial con- 
struction, so far as concerns the present participle. In Terence the 
absence of this frequent occurrence of certain words is noteworthy ; 
and the rather even distribution of the participles used, along with 
the fact that they are used participially to a greater extent than in 
Plautus, seems to point to a better control of the more involved con- 
struction — a conclusion not at all new, but in complete accord with 
all the estimates of the style of Terence. 

The fragments of comedy show one present participle in about 
every 23 lines; it may be that this points to an increasing mastery 
of the complex structure. 

In the fragments of tragedy there is one participle in about every 
16 lines : this seems to point to a greater stateliness and complexily 
of style suitable to tragedy. Moreover, in tragedy the present parti- 
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ciples more strictly retain their true nature, not tending to pass over 
into adjectives ; and, as was noted above, the periphrastic does not 
appear. 

It seems, then, that we may justly regard the present participle as 
an index of style in the dramatic writings of early Latin. 

4. Quintilian on the Status of the Later Comic Stage, by 
Professor John W, Basore, of Princeton University. 

Concerning the stage history of the fabula palliata, the ordinary 
handbooks offer little more than the statement of its struggling sur- 
vival in early imperial times and the commonplace emphasis upon the 
ascendancy of other forms of stage amusement. 

Sittl {Die Gebdrden der Griechen u. R'dmer, 203) so far presumes 
upon the authority of this tradition of banishment as to assert, for 
purposes of argument, that by the time of Donatus the plays- of 
Terence had long ceased to be produced. Yet Donatus himself 
reports the Andria still upon the boards {ad And. 716), and other 
clear traces of a late survival of such stage pieces may be discovered 
in the literature (e.g. Claud, de Cons. 310 ff . ; Aug. de Civ. n, 8; 
Ep. 202). Quintilian's recognition of existing dramatic forms, 
among which the fabula palliata had to maintain itself, includes 
mention of the mime, the pantomime, the Atellan farce, the contro- 
versial ludus talarius (cf. Tyrrell on Cic. ad Att. 1, 16, 3; Cic. de 
Off. 1, 150; Quint. XI, 3, 58), and tragedy; yet the prominence of 
legitimate comedy in public interest and the methods of comic art 
may be recognized in much of his testimony. As the palliata was 
briefly termed comoedia, its writers comici, so its actors were comoedi 
in the language of Quintilian and others. Evident variants for the 
same class are adores comoediarum, actores alone, but with clear 
reference to comoedia, and actores comici. The less distinctive terms, 
scenici actores, histrio, and artifices pronuntiandi, are dependent in 
each case upon the connection for classification. The range of 
notices, thus revealed, includes regard for hypokrisis, the mention 
of actors, the use of masks, the recognition of a variety of stock 
r61es, and the specification of plays witnessed. The consideration 
of such evidence leads to the conclusion that, at the beginning of 
the second century (a.d.), the fabula palliata survived conspicuously 
in the midst of other forms of stage amusement, and still maintained 
sufficiently the integrity of its actio to furnish, with some restrictions, 
the model for oratorical delivery. The influence of the mime and 
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the pantomime seems discernible in the tendency to an excess of 
imitatio, yet the prominence of the mime has not yet banished either 
the mask or the male impersonator of female roles. By reason of a 
tendency to pervert the grotesqueness of the mask to purposes of 
buffoonery, respect for it as a serious element of comic art seems to 
have diminished. 

5. The Local Allusion in Euripides, by Professor Samuel 
Eliot Bassett, of the University of Vermont. 

In ten of his seventeen extant tragedies (Plectra, Heraclidae, 
Hercules, Supplices, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Tauris, Ion, Medea, 
Orestes, and Phoenissae~) Euripides clearly makes the local hit by 
bringing Athens or an Athenian hero in some way into the action of 
the play. In three other tragedies, the theme and action of which 
are in no way connected with Attic myth, the poet refers to his city 
in a laudatory manner (Alcestis, 452, Hecuba, 466 ff., Troades, 207 f.). 
This leaves but four tragedies {Bacchae, Andromache, Helena, and 
Iphigenia Aulide) in which no reference to Athens is found. Of these 
the Andromache was performed elsewhere than at Athens, and the 
Bacchae and the Iphigenia Aulide were written, or at least completed, 
after the poet had left his native soil for Macedonia. So it is 
natural that the local reference should be omitted from these three. 
Hence there is but one tragedy, the Helena, which is in many respects 
extraordinary, in which there is either no reference to Athens, or no 
reason to explain the absence of such reference. It seems to be a 
fair inference, therefore, that among the many devices which Euripides 
employed to gain and hold the attention of his audience the local 
reference should be included. 

This paper will appear in full in the Classical Journal. 

6. Some New Material dealing with the Classical Influence 
on Tennyson, by Professor Curtis C Bushnell, of Syracuse 
University. 

The classical element in Tennyson has been well studied for the 
poems of the standard editions. No one book, however, contains all 
the material, and it is necessary to supplement Mustard's Classical 
Echoes in Tennyson by the notes of Van Dyke's Poems by Tennyson. 

The following observations seem to me to be new. 

In Morte d' Arthur the Homeric manner is seen in stereotyped 
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epithets, as in lines 39, 69, 151, 226; 27, 52, 88, 136, 142 (cf. 
Seymour, Homeric Language and Verse, iq); in stereotyped lines 
introducing and concluding speeches, as 13, 66; 69, 115, 151; in 
words of one speaker quoted by another, as 38, 44 ; in repetition of 
words or even lines in similar situations, 65, 112; 38, 44, 81, 147 
(id., 1 w) ; in audible thought, as 88-109 ( c ^ J e bb, Homer, pp. 25, 
26) ; in comparisons in the Homeric manner, sometimes brief, some- 
times extended, as 127, 136-142, 200-203, 221; in onomatopoeia, 
as 186-190 (Seymour, op. cit., 2 b); in paronomasia, as 48, 49 
(id., 2 a); in epiploke, as 52, 53 (id., 2 q); in several descriptive 
words together, following in a new line upon the mention of the 
thing described, as 40, 41 ; 48, 49 ; 143, 144 ; 261-263 (id., 1 n). 

In Ulysses is more of the classical element than has been credited, 
little more being necessarily from Dante than the conception of the 
hero as sailing with his men into the far west " in the pursuit of virtue 
and of knowledge." For epithets applied to Telemachus in 35, cf. 
Od. 11, 2 and 1, 412, and with 53 //. v, 846-863. 

With Wages 7-10 cf. Pindar, Ol. 2, 75 ff. ; Vergil, Aen. vi, 639 ff., 
705 ; Lucr. in, 18. 

In The Cup, 11, with 

" Lay down the Lydian carpets for the king, 
The king should pace on purple to his bride," 

cf. Aes., Ag. 908-910. Synorix, the king mentioned, like Agamemnon, 
•is going to his death at the hands of the woman who is speaking. 
The same in her prayer to Artemis " to make my marriage prosper 
to my wish " expresses herself with dramatic irony like that of Ag. 911. 
The motives for revenge are similar, the murder of a dear one. 
The title The Talking Oak reminds us of P.V. 832. 
In The Foresters, 11, 1, 

" Our vice-king John, 
True king of vice — true play on words " 

recalls Ag. 699, 700. 

The noble Morte d Arthur is given a homely setting in one of the 
" English Idyls," much as is the beautiful song of the singer at the 
Adonis festival in Theoc. 15. Cf. the homeliness of the metaphor in 
The Epic 44(1. with that of Theoc. 15, 73. In both compositions 
the auditors are represented as appreciative. 

With Ulysses 26-28 cf. Theoc. 15, 104, 105. 

With Sea Dreams cf. Theoc. 21. Two persons wake from slumber 
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at night beside the sea. The one — whom a sense of poverty troubles 
in sleep — recounts a dream about gold (xpwrolo-u/ oveipois, 21, 67) and 
is counselled by the other. 21, 1-5 may serve exactly for the theme 
of Sea Dreams. Cf. the wife's comment, "What are dreams?" with 
21,64. Add the allusion to "sphere-music" in 248 to Mustard's 
list, Classical Echoes in Tennyson, p. 138. 

Cf. for the situation and spirit the slumber-song in Theoc. 24, 6-10 
with the Mother-song in Romney's Remorse and the second stanza of 
Sweet and low . 

The erotic visions that lead to the catastrophe of Lucretius seem 
more natural, in view of the existence of the passage iv, 1037-1287. 

The finally suppressed poems (given in the appendix of Collins, 
The Early Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson) and the earliest poems 
(given in the Macmillan reprint of Poems of Two Brothers) have not 
hitherto been examined for the classical element. 

In the former series classic are the titles Hero to Leander and The 
Hesperides. In The Mystic cf. with 25-33 -#■ vm > 393 _ 39S > witn 
36-40 Pindar, fr. 108 Bg. 2 ; with 39 Marcus Aurelius iv, 43 ; with 
41-46 Somnium Scip. 4 init. and N.D. 1, 37; with 44, 45 Aen. vi, 
640. In 77?*? Grasshopper 1, 5 and 11, 6, 7 are allusions to the story 
of Tithonus. 

The poems of the latter series are numerous, but the editors were 
at times uncertain whether Charles or Alfred Tennyson was author of 
a given piece. I have for the following survey examined those poems 
which they credited to Alfred, who was at the time of writing between- 
fifteen and seventeen. 

These are frequently prefaced by classical quotations of a rather 
wide range. Horace supplies four, Virgil and Cicero each three, 
Terence, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, and Claudian one each. The sub- 
stance of the poems thus prefaced often shows no classical influence. 

Accompanying notes refer to Xenophon {Anabasis), Horace, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Aelius Lampridius, Claudian. Americans will 
be interested in the reference to the last author, who is quoted 
upon the description of Niagara River as flowing by Goat Island 
with "breathless waves," Undis (inexact quotation for gurgitibus) 
Phlegethon perlustrat anhelis, de Rapt. Pros. 1, 24. 

In noting that Horace supplies more than any other author, we 
are reminded of Tennyson's remark that he was so thoroughly dosed 
with Horace that even in adult years he could hardly do him justice ; 
Memoir 1, 20. 
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Occasionally a poem is on a classical subject, as Antony to Cleo- 
patra, The Fall of Jerusalem, Mithridates presenting Berenice with 
the Cup of Poison, The Druid's Prophecies. 

Rarely, like the last mentioned and Persia, a poem is saturated 
with classical reference. 

Sometimes a poem owes its existence to a classical passage, as 
Friendship to Neque . . . fuit, de Antic. 22. 

Apart from the above, we find only rarely evidences of classical 
influence in the substance of the poems, such as that in " Did not thy 
roseate lips outvie " to 

"she 
Of the Cumaean cave who wrote 
Each fate-involving mystery 
Upon the feathery leaves that float," etc. Aen. in, 441-452. 

Some other examples will be found in the Macmillan reprint, 
pp. 27, 101, 104, 114, 145, I47-M9- 

It is interesting to observe that the Greek influence so powerfully 
manifested in Tennyson's later work is in these earliest poems almost 
entirely absent. Practically all the classical element (except for the 
poem Persia) is from the Latin authors. 

The classical student would find useful an index of the references 
to Tennyson's classical education, his favorite passages, his comments 
on authors, his friendships with men of classical interests, etc., as 
found in Alfred Lord Tennyson, a Memoir by his Son. There, 
too, appears some of his work, elsewhere unpublished, that shows 
classical influence. 

7. The Latest Dated Inscription from the Site of Lavi- 
nium, by Professor Walter Dennison, of the University of 
Michigan. 

The paper described an unpublished inscription from near Pratica 
di Mare, on the site of the ancient Lavinium, south of Rome. The 
inscription dates from the fourth century a.d., and was set up in honor 
of an emperor, either Constantine or Constantius. It is the latest 
dated epigraphic monument from this place, and assures us of the 
official existence of Lavinium as late as the first half of the fourth 
century. 

This paper will be published in full in Classical Philology. 
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8. The Treatment of Time in the Aeneid, by Professor 
Norman W. DeWitt, of Victoria College, Toronto. 

When Virgil began work upon the Aeneid he had tried no form 
of composition that exercised his powers upon a large plot. The 
Eclogues are lyrics of the noontide and the idle shepherd narrowly 
confined to a part of a single day and to a single scene. The 
Georgics, as didactic poems, are timeless, and call only for orderly 
arrangement. Narrative episodes essayed in these or in earlier works 
are necessarily limited in scope, like the Eclogues. 

The epic, on the other hand, implies many events in consequential 
succession, and demands a strict account of days. The Aeneid, in 
conformity with these requirements, begins promptly and moves with 
speed : one-fourth of the whole is complete by the end of the second 
day ; a dramatic pause occurs in the fourth book and an interval of 
relaxation in the fifth, but in the rest of the poem the movement is 
rapid ; in the eighth and ninth, events happening in different places 
are carefully synchronized. So far as a calendar of days is kept, the 
mention of sunrise marks the new day ; but the sunset is omitted and 
night brought in only for the sake of its emotional connection with 
the action. 

This brings us to the second point ; that, while Virgil attains both 
speed of progress and condensation of time in their respective fields, 
he sometimes omits to make us feel the duration of time when inevi- 
table intervals occur, a literary necessity no less than the former. 
Narratives of journeys by land or sea have need of such treatment. 
Of these the following occur : from station to station in Book m ; 
from the ships to Carthage, I, 305 ff. ; Carthage to Sicily, iv, 571- 
583 and v, 1-34; Segesta to Cumae, v, 772-778, 827-871, and vi, 
i-5 5 voyage up the Tiber, vm, 86-101 ; Pallanteum to the Tuscan 
camp, vm, 585-607; and the return to the Trojan camp in x, 215- 

275- 

The following devices are employed to mark the passage of time : 
description by the way, of which the best example is found in the 
voyage up the Tiber, vn, 86-101, and one less elaborated in the 
voyage from Delos to Crete, m, 124-131; secondly, adventure or 
incident by the way, of which the story of the loss of Palinurus in 
v, 827-871, the encounter with Venus, 1, 314-417, and the visitation 
of Aeneas by the nymphs, x, 219-255 are excellent examples. 

Now we come to animadversions. The interval of the journey 
from Pallanteum to the Tuscan camp in vm, 585-607 is not ade- 
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quately filled; the beginning is good, but the arrival at the desti- 
nation is too suddenly announced; the passage from Carthage to 
Sicily, v, 1-34, seems to have been made in one day, which was 
practically impossible, and the men were ' weary,' which, after the 
short and easy voyage, seems unjustified. In the third book the 
passage of time is represented with even less success. The impres- 
sion desired was one of vexatious postponement and frustration, while 
that actually produced is one of nervous haste and hurry. No special 
hardships are dwelt upon ; the winds are usually favorable, and even 
the storm carries them in the direction of their destination. A navi- 
gator, of his own choice, would have followed almost the same route, 
and we can hardly consent to the large total of seven years presumed 
for these short voyages and interrupted settlements. The few inci- 
dents of the book lack the bulk and body to retard the story and 
engage the attention of the reader to the requisite extent, nor is 
much help derived from minor aids. The technique of description 
even hurries the narrative, leaping quickly in several instances from 
departure to destination without dwelling upon the voyage, e.g. ill, 
11-18. The book needs some larger episode of engrossing interest 
to occupy the interval of time that is assumed to have elapsed. 

Summary : Virgil succeeds in maintaining epic speed and in secur- 
ing dramatic condensation ; he employs the usual devices for occupy- 
ing the intervals of journey, such as description and incident by the 
way, but in some instances he has passed too quickly from departure 
to arrival in his narratives of voyages, and in the third book he does 
not produce with full success the desired impression of long postpone- 
ment and weariness. Lastly, these defects show the lack of the last 
hand in the Aeneid, not the lack of knowledge or skill. 

9. The First Steps in the Deification of Julius Caesar, 
by Professor Frederic Stanley Dunn, of the University of 
Oregon. 

Opening with a brief resume' of the general causes which led up 
to Caesar-worship, and of the precedents in deification which had 
already been established, this paper is more definitely concerned 
with a rehearsal of the actual events which consummated Julius 
Caesar's own apotheosis. The discussion is confined chiefly to the 
incidents and enactments which preceded the assassination or im- 
mediately followed — all later events being relegated to a subsequent 
paper. The topics covered are : 
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Caesar's kinship with previous demigods. 

Early references to the divine origin of the gens Julia. 

The advance from the Rubicon. 

Early coins of the East in honor of Caesar. 

The proclamation at Ephesus. 

Various senatus consulta entailing apotheosis. 

The mensis Julius. 

The Temple to Clementia Caesaris. 

The cult of Jupiter Julius and Mark Antony, its flamen. 

The Iulii Luperci. 

The feast of the Lupercalia. 

The funeral and its results. 

The altar and the column. 

C. Matius, otherwise Marius, the demagogue. 

The paper closes with the aggressive measures of the Consuls, 
Antony and Dolabella, in suppressing the inclination of the peo- 
ple to worship their hero — with which scene the first act in the 
deification of Julius Caesar closes. 

10. Phases of the Diminutiv Suffix -ka in the Veda, by 
Dr. Franklin Edgerton, of Johns Hopkins University. 

The commonest use of this suffix in early times (probably also its 
most primitiv use) was in forming secondary nouns or adjectivs of 
similarity or characteristic from noun stems. The meaning was " par- 
taking of the nature of," " having the characteristics of," " like." In 
very early (prehistoric) times there developt a secondary use, the for- 
mation of diminutivs (meaning " only similar to," i.e. " not equal to "), 
implying a partial or imperfect likeness to the original. This diminu- 
tiv use is perhaps the most prominent use of the suffix in the earliest 
Vedic, which shows a rich and varied assortment of dim. words with 
this suffix (the only clearly markt dim. suffix in the Veda). 

The Vedic dim. words in ka'may be groupt under six main heads : 
I. True Dim. : a) of size — with nouns (avi, a sheep ; avika, a lamb) 
or adjectivs of smallness (arbha, small ; arbhaka, tiny) ; b) of degree 
— with adjectivs (abhimadyat, drunk; -ka, slightly tipsy), especially 
color-adjectivs (babhru, brown ; -ka, brownish) ; e) of importance 
(hotr, priest ; hotrka, a kind of subordinate priest). — II. Endearing 
Dim. (ambt, mother ; ambika, Miitterchen), rare in the Veda. — 
III. Dim of Pity (ksudra, little; ksullaka [dial, form], poor little 
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fellow), scarcely to be found in the Veda except with the added 
notion of contempt. — IV. Dim. of Inferiority with evil connotation, 
called Pejorativs, including : a) Contemptuous Dim. irajan, king ; 
rajaka, weak, petty kinglet) ; b) Imprecatory Dim. (implying strong 
disapprobation ; often to be renderd by a curse accompanying the 
word, and frequent with nouns of demons, hostil sorcerers, etc. ; 
as anantaka, " accursed Ananta ! " [a demon] ; acvaka, " infernal 
horse!" <acva, etc.); c) Dim. of Vulgar Humor (found in certain 
slangy-humorous words of obscene character, especially with slang 
expressions for the genital organs; e.g. muska, dhanika). — V. Ge- 
neric Dim. with words denoting masculinity and femininity, like 
Ger. Mannchen = male, Weibchen = female (viraka, R V. = male, 
Mannchen, <vira, man; so maryaka, RV.; also dhenuka, and per- 
haps mahiluka [A.V., cf. mahiia, woman], = female). — VI. Dim. of 
Femininity (there is a tendency on the part of fern, nouns to show 
this dim. suffix; pradatr, giver [com. gender], but pradatrka, a 
female giver). 

The dim. suffix, especially in its pejorativ uses, is added to nouns, 
adjectivs, pronouns, adverbs, and even (once) to a finite verb form. 
Sometimes the pejorativ idea pervades whole passages so thoroly 
that they bristle with ka suffixes, which then denote not necessarily 
diminutivs of the individual words to which they are attacht, but a 
cumulativ emfasis of the pejorativ idea in the passage. Examples : 
RV. 1, 19, 1; xi, 15, 16; AV. x, 4, 14; v, 13, 9. 

11. The Evolution of the Saturnian Verse, by Professor 
Thomas FitzHugh, of the University of Virginia. 

In my Chicago paper on " Rhythmic Alternation and Coincidence 
of Accent and Ictus in Latin Metric Art," PAPA, xxxvm, xv-xvii, 
presented on December 30, 1907, I showed that all Latin rhythm is 
a contrast of acute stress in thesis and grave stress in arsis, alternat- 
ing rhythmically with a contrast of double acute stress in thesis and 
grave stress in arsis. Such a rhythm abhors the stressless tone except 
after one or both accents, and forbids within the limits of the bi- 
accentual foot all duplication of the grave stress and all following of 
a grave stress by an acute stress before a stressless tone, except after 
the double accent or its equivalent, the powerful initial thesis of the 
rhythmic dipody, where a grave stress softens at will to a stressless 
tone and thus is rhythmized. 

Thus Latin rhythm abhors the grave-stressed thesis and the grave- 
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stressless arsis of Greek quantitative verse : it is a rhythm of the 
single acute or double acute thesis, which confines the grave stress 
to arsis and excludes the grave-stressless tone from both. Hence, 
in all Latin verse the O tone must follow A or A-A, and G-G and 
G-A-0 must follow the powerful initial thesis A 2 (=A-A) of the 
dipody, or be postponed to the double accent (A-A) . 

In my Toronto paper on " The Pre-Acute, Acute, Grave, and Zero 
Stress in Latin Speech and Rhythm " {PAPA, xxxix, xxi-xxvii), 
presented to the Association on December 30, 1908, I established 
the Tripudic Accentual System of Latin speech in place of the tradi- 
tional penultimate and antepenultimate system of Hellenizing gram- 
mar, and the Tripudic Rhythmic System of Latin verse in place of 
the traditional quantitative system of Hellenizing metric. 

In my second Toronto paper on "The Carmen Arvale : A Crypto- 
graph of the Stayed Spear and Sacred Tripudium of Mars " (errone- 
ously printed in AJA, xm, 64), presented to the Archaeological In- 
stitute on the following day, December 31, 1908, I showed the epi- 
graphic source and key to the whole discovery of Italico- Keltic accent 
and rhythm, and established the incomparable scientific importance 
of the precious little monument. 

The purpose of the present paper is to establish the Italico- Keltic 
or West-Indoeuropean universality of tripudic accent and rhythm, 
and to trace their artistic evolution from the parent source in the 
great Italico- Keltic or West-Indoeuropean twin nationalities through 
classic Latin poetry and Christian hymnology into the rhythm of 
accentual contrast in Romanic and modern art. 

We shall accordingly observe four stages in the evolution of the 
Italico- Keltic Saturnian : 

I. The Tripudic Stage, pure and simple, of Livius' Odysseia, Nae- 
vius' Bellum Punicum, Fiacc's and Ultan's Hymns, and the Bangor 
Antiphonarium. 

II. The Classic Saturnian, with superadded quantities and verse- 
beat from Greek metric, in classic Latin poetry. 

III. The Post-Classic Saturnian, with Greek verse-beat alone, in 
Commodian and Christian Hymnology. 

IV. The Romanic and Teutonic Saturnian, with Greek verse-beat 
degenerating into mere syllable-counting structure, in Romanic, Eng- 
lish, and German verse. 

I. The Pure Italico-Keltic Saturnian in Italy, Ireland, Italico- 
Keltic domain, England, and Germany : 
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A. In Italy : Livius Andronicus, Odysseia, 

Virum mihi Cameni insece versutum 
A-G A-G I A-A-G°||A-0-G| A-A-G 

B. In Ireland : Fiacc's Hymn to St. Patrick, 

/ . / . / / . / / / / . 

Anim patraicc friachorp isiarsaethaib roscarad 
A-G A-G I A-A-G° || A-O-A-G | A-A-G 

C. In Italico-Keltic domain : St. Augustine, Hymnus Abecedarius 
contra Donatistas, 

sj'tdjL^v I ^_j! ^ || 6^. jL^\jL _jL w 
Abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturbare 
A-A-O-G I A-O-A-G || A-G A-G | A-O-A-G 

D. In England : Aldhelm, Bishop of WeEsex, 



v^ ' V^W II W ' WJ 



Salutatis supplicibus Ethelwaldi cum vocibus 
A-A-G I A-A-G II A-A-G | A-A-O-G 

Imported from Ireland. 

E. In Germany : St. Boniface, Epistola ad Nidhardum, 

6^_ jL^\ ^^w^JIw'o^^J jL. jLkj^_ 
Vale frater florentibus iuventutis cum viribus 
A-G A-G I A-A-O-G || A-A-G | A-A-O-G 

Imported from Ireland and Gaul. 

The concentrated tripudic emphasis of the second foot of the tri- 
pudic dipody suggested naturally a point of rhythmic vantage for 
rhyming effects, whose source may therefore be traced to the Italico- 
Keltic Saturnian, and not to any supposed origin in the phenomena 
of prose. 

Let us now trace the prehistoric genesis of this universal West- 
Indoeuropean Italico-Keltic Saturnian. 

The stress-contrast in the tripudium involves eo ipso a tripudic 
contrast in the dipody, and a dipodic contrast in the distich or Satur- 
nian. Thus the tripudic dipody becomes the unitary series of Italico- 
Keltic rhythm, and the tripudic distich or Saturnian its great rhythmic 
norm. 

Tripudic variety is inherent in the tripudic principle of stress con- 
trast itself: for the contrast of simple stresses may be replaced at 
will by the contrast of stress groups, since tripudic rhythm, being 
accentual, measures its feet by time and not by structure. Hence 
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evolve spontaneously the manifold forms of expanded and contracted 
tripudia. 

Accordingly we may trace with perfect certainty the prehistoric 
evolution of the Italico-Keltic Saturnian by means of our sacred 
cryptograph, the Carmen Arvale : 

A. The Simple Tripudium : 

Triumpe 
A-A-G 

B. The Simple Tripudic Dipody : 

\J — KJ \ \J S- KJ 

Triumpe Triumpe 
A-A-G | A-A-G 

C. The Tripudic Dipody with Paracatalectic Expansion of the 
First Foot : 

\J _^_ \y _i_ | \y _ \y 
Enos Lases iuvate 
A-G A-G | A-A-G 

D. The Tripudic Dipody with Paracatalectic Expansion of both 

Feet: 

jLv 6^\ 6^_ Z. ^_ 
Neve luem ruem Marmar 
A-G A-G | A-G A-G 

E. The Tripudic Dipody with Paracatalectic-Procatalectic Expan- 
sion of the First Tripudium : 

Sinas incurrere in pleoris 
A-G A-A-0-G| A-A-G 

F. The Tripudic Dipody with Procatalectic-Paracatalectic Expan- 
sion of the First Foot : 

Manusque susum ad caelum 
A-A-G A-G | A-A-G 

G. The Tripudic Dipody with Procatalectic Contraction of the 
First and Second Foot : 

Satur fure fere Mars 
A-A | A-A 

H. The Tripudic Dipody with Acatalectic Expansion of the First 
Tripudium, and Paracatalectic Contraction of the Second : 
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Advocabitis conctos 
A-0-A-O-G I A-G 

/. The Tripudic Dipody with Acatalectic Contraction of the First 
Foot : 

,/ww I jLjL^. 
Insece versutum 
A-O-G I A-A-G 

J. The Tripudic Dipody with Procatalectic Expansion of the 
First Foot : 

Quei apice insigne Dialis 
A-A-G A-A-G I A-A-G 

The artistic contrast of two tripudic dipodies in a tripudic distich 
constitutes the Italico-Keltic Saturnian, whose history is the history 
of European accentual rhythm. 

Let us now trace the historic evolution of the Italico-Keltic distich 
in classic and modern culture. 

II— III- The Hellenizing Italico-Keltic Saturnian with Greek quan- 
tities and Verse-beat, in classic Latin Verse, or with Greek Verse-beat 
alone, in Commodian and Christian Hymnology : 

The tripudic principle of stress contrast lends itself readily and 
naturally to the Greek structural verse-beat, because either tripudic 
thesis or tripudic arsis is available for the superadded ictus. Hence 
the ease with which Caesius Bassus and other metrical pragmatists 
can juggle with assumed Hellenic prototypes of the Italico-Keltic 
distich : 

A. Italico-Keltic Distich, or Saturnian Verse, 

Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae 
A-G A-G I A-A-G II A-O-G | A-A-G 

B. Pseudo-Iambico-Trochaic Greek Distich, 

Malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae, 

A-G A-G I A-A-G || A-O-g' | A-A-G 

to which Professor Leo has succeeded in adding one other model 
illustration of Bassus' find (Satumischer Vers, 16), 

Ibi manens sedeto donicum videbis 
A-G A-G I A-A-G || A-O-G | A-A-G 
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Thus history has been made to undo itself, and Horace's accurate 
portrayal of the gentle passing of the native tripudic Saturnian {Jior- 
ridus itte) into its quantitative stage (defluxit Humerus) with its tri- 
pudic virus driven into the background by the niceties of Greek 
quantitative metric (et grave virus munditiae pepulere'), becomes an 
absurd anachronism in the juggling fingers of this monumental fake, 
who has successfully hoaxed the world for two millenniums : 

Mire opifex numeris veterum primordia vocum 
Atque marem strepitum fidis intendisse latinae : 

' Marvellous craftsman to have stretched upon the rack of Hellenizing ortho- 
doxy the primeval voices and virile clatter of the Latin lyre ! ' 

All classic Latin verse, then, is but the Protean aspect of the 
Italico-Keltic tripudic dipody and distich, exulting now in the bor- 
rowed paraphernalia of Greek structural rhythm, until in Commodian 
and Christian hymnology the quantitative mask is thrown off like an 
outlived fashion, and Greek verse-beat alone remains to tell the tale 
to the Romanic and modern Muse. But through all the ages the 
tripudic principle of accentual contrast, the double acute stress con- 
trasted with the single grave stress, or single acute with single grave, 
remains everywhere inviolate, because inviolable, in Italico-Keltic tri- 
pudic rhythm. 

The artistic principle of the literary Saturnian of Livius and Nae- 
vius, which consisted in the rhythmical contrast and reconciliation 
of single accent and grave stress with double accent and grave stress, 
becomes the artistic principle of the classic Saturnian from Ennius to 
Boethius, which consisted in the rhythmical contrast and reconcilia- 
tion of Italico-Keltic with Hellenic verse-beat. 

With the decay of quantitative feeling, the raison d'etre of the 
feeling for contrast between Italico-Keltic and Hellenic verse-beat 
was gone, and thorough-going coincidence of accentual and structural 
verse-beat closes the old and ushers in the modern era. 

A. Plautus : 

Hos quos videtis stare hie captivos duos 



A-A A-A-G I A-A II A-A-G I A-G 



B. Terence : 



6^ jL^M^—W ^^^16^. 

Homo sum humani nil a me alienum puto 
A-G A-A-G | A-G || A-A-G | A-G 
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C. Ennius : 



'w^| /- j_ \\Z-JLkj\6 ' 



Musae quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum 
A-G A-A-G I A-G || A-A-G | A-A-G 



Ennius' versus longus (Saturnius). 
D. Lucretius : 



/, s 



Aeneadum genetrix hominum divomque voluptas 

A-A-G I A-G || A-G A-A-G | A-A-G 

E. Vergil: 

Z. ^ 6jLv 1^.^11 Z-^. jL. jL^j v,\jL^. 
Arma vitumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris 

A-G A-A-G I A-G || A-G A-A-O-G |A-G 

F. Catullus : 





\j / \j Z-\y Z-<j \ Z. _^_ || \j / \j _i_ | \j / \j \j / \j\i> 




Super alta vectus Attis celeri rate maria 




A-A-G A-G | A-G || A-G | A-A-G 


G. 


Horace : 




Z-Z-^\ w'w^_ll Z.WO | ^w^. 




Maecenas atavis edite regibus 




A^A-G | A-G || A-O-G | A-O-G 



Sic horridus ille defluxit numerus Saturnius. 
H. Caesar's Soldiers : 

Zw^. jL^. I 6Z^JI jLkjZ_^\ jLkj^ 
Gallias Caesar subegit Nicomedes Caesarem 

A-O-G A-G I A-A-G || A-O-A-G | A-O-G 

I. Pervigilium Veneris: 

Ver novum ver iam canorum vere natus orbis est 

A-A-G A-A I A-A-G II A-G A-G | A-G-A 

J. Commodian : 

Zw^ jL <5_U jL^. Hw'o / uo |Zi 
Inscia quod perit pergens deos quaerere vanos 

A-O-G A-A-G I A-G || A-A-O-G | A-G 

Quantitative verse-beat alone survives : all quantities are accidental. 
Contrast and reconciliation of accent and ictus is still maintained. 
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K. Aurelian's Soldiers : 

Mille Sarmatas mille Francos semel et semel occidimus 

A-G° A-O-G | A-G A-G || A-A-A | A-A-O-G 

Only quantitative verse-beat. Complete coincidence of accent and 
ictus. 

L. St. Hilary : 



Lucis largitor splendide cuius sereno lumine 
A-G A-A-G | 
M. Terentianus Maurus : 



A-G A-A-G I A-O-G || A-G A-A-G I A-O-G 



6^ 6^\ 6^^\\jLkj^\6jL^. 
Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae 

A-G A-G | A-A-G II A-O-G | A-A-G 

With the faked quantities and verse-beat of Caesius Bassus. 
N. St. Ambrose : 

AA^ A^. |Zwj_II jL-l. 6jL^\jL 6^ 
Aeterne rerum conditor noctem diemque qui regis 

A-A-G A-G | A-O-G || A-G A-A-G | A-A-G 

0. Prudentius : 

JL 6Av JL w I A^. II JL w A. A^\jL^ 
Hunc Camena nostra solum pangat, hunc laudet lyra 

A-A-A-G A-G | A-G || A-G A-A-G | A-G 

P. Fortunatus : 

^W JL KJ I A W^l-L-ll Aw^- | jL-Lv-t- 

Pange lingua gloriosi proelium certaminis 

/ / / / / / / / 

A-G A-G | A-O-A-G || A-O-G | A-A-O-G 



Q. Beda Venerabilis : 



Hymnum canentes martyrum dicamus innocentium 
A-G A-A-G | A-O-G II A-A-G | A-O-A-O-G 

IV. The Romanic and Modern European Saturnian with Greek 
verse-beat degenerating into mere syllable-counting structure, in 
Romanic, English, and German verse. 

Thus through the mediation of Roman culture the Italico- Keltic 
Saturnian, with its Hellenizing verse-beat, has dominated modern 
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European rhythm and become its historical raison d'etre. The 
Italico-Keltic tone principle of accentual contrast is its essence, the 
Hellenic time-principle of syllable-counting verse-beat an artificial 
dress which is always subsidiary to the Italico-Keltic tripudic princi- 
ple of accentual contrast : that principle, as we have seen, involves 
a twofold contrast, 

A. Between single stress and single stress : 

Triumpe 

A|A-G° 

B. Between double stress and single stress : 

Triumpe 
A-A|G 

I. Italian Italico-Keltic Distich : 

/ / / / 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 

A-A-G I A-A-A || A-A-G | A-G 

II. French Italico-Keltic Distich : 

/ / / / 

Du Dieu qui nous crea la clemence infini 
A-A I A-A A-A || A-A-A [ A-O-A 

III. English Italico-Keltic Distich : 

/ / / / 

To be or not to be : that is the question 

O-A I A-A O-A II A-A | O-A-0 

IV. German Italico-Keltic Distich : 

/ / / / 

Ihr naht euch wieder, schwankende Gestalten 

A-A-A I A-0 || A-O-O I O-A-0 

Thus the evolution of the Saturnian verse is the evolution of Euro- 
pean accentual rhythm. 

Postscriptum 

Since completing the above paper I have discovered an interesting 
relic of tripudic notation in antiquity, which I desire to throw on the 
screen in conclusion : 
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Codex Turicensis C 58 (275), p. 21, col. 2, of the twelfth century 
A.D., in Hagen's Anecdota Helvetica, lxiv, 

/ / . / / / / / . / . . / 
Afferesin dicunt de vertice quando recidunt 

/ . /////.. / . . / / 
Ex mediastina fit sincopa parte recisa 

Parteque subtracta dicetur apocopa facta 

This precious little monument furnishes us with an important termi- 
nus ad quern of the tripudic consciousness in antiquity. 

12. Presidential Address, by Professor Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, of Johns Hopkins University. 

The subject of the Presidential Address was the Range and Char- 
acter of the Philological Activity of America, especially as manifested 
in the History of the American Philological Association. In order 
to avoid the invidiousness of comment on the performances of indi- 
viduals, the illustrations of the discourse were not drawn from the 
actual publications of the last forty years, but were projected by the 
imagination of the speaker in a series of typical papers, of typical dis- 
sertations. This fantastic procession, which does not admit of a sum- 
mary, was followed by a brief survey of the history of the Association, 
the origin of it as an offshoot of the American Oriental Society, the 
new life that came into it with the epochal year 1876, the date of the 
International Exposition, the cultural effect of which cannot be over- 
estimated. The contrast between that year and this expiring year of 
grace is indeed great. The activity of American Scholarship to-day 
is portentous. At all events, its restlessness is prodigious. A cata- 
logue raisonne of the work of the current year would show a multi- 
plicity of authors as well as a multiplicity of themes. To what is this 
remarkable advance in technical training due ? To what the equip- 
ment that has given American critics the right to sit in judgment on 
their European fellows and the power to make their verdict respected ? 
Largely to the early members of the Association, chief among them 
Whitney, to say nothing of the living. How needless now the preach- 
ment of the Presidential Address of 1878, how ample the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. Then it was timely to plead for the establishment 
of local Philological Societies. Now they dot the land. Then it was 
timely to plead for the establishment of at least one journal for the 
quickening of our work, one rivulet to water our philological Eden, 
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one broom to sweep clean our temple of learning. Now, instead of 
one rivulet we have Pison and Gihon and Hiddekel and Euphrates, 
and so many brooms that the whole land is in danger of being cov- 
ered with broom-sedge. Philology and philologians throve apace, so 
that when the preacher and prophet of 1878 was called upon in dire 
emergency to croon the requiem of the dying century, he could draw 
his illustrations of Oscillations and Nutations from his own country 
as well as from Europe, and he could proudly assert that European 
scholars have to count with a new factor and have to recognize in our 
philological work a national stamp. Every eye can mark the tide of 
life that has carried American work to European shores, and although 
the recognition has not been so general or so generous as might have 
been desired by those to whom recognition is the summum bonum, 
still we are gradually forcing the scholars of Germany to learn Eng- 
lish, if only to read what we have to say about them, and that is 
something. Indeed, the American invasion of Europe might be 
handled in such a way as to flatter our national self-esteem. What 
of the national stamp? There are those whose ideal of America 
is a cosmopolitan blend of the best in all the varied nationalities, 
the thoroughness and grasp of the German, the sound sense of the 
English, the delicate literary touch of the French ; and perhaps 
the peculiar character of our scholarship lies not so much in any 
one feature as in the hospitable acceptance and ready assimilation 
of whatever makes for life in the philological world; and it is this 
quickness to appreciate, this eagerness to assimilate, this open- 
mindedness, this "clear vision and straight thought" that may be 
set down as specifically American, and as lending to all our work 
a truly national stamp. 

13. The Theory of the Worship of the Roman Emperors, 
by Dr. Walter D. D. Hadzsits, of Smith College. 

This paper sought to show that the cult of the Roman Emperors is 
as complex as the Roman Empire itself, and that it corresponds to 
the various local hopes and aspirations of the different parts of the 
Empire ; that is, as the Roman Empire was cosmopolitan, so was 
the Emperor worship. Our lack of knowledge of the conditions in 
the Hellenistic world makes it extremely hard to say what the uni- 
versal element in the Emperor worship was, if there ever really was, 
or was meant to be, a universal element in the Emperor cult. Be- 
cause our knowledge of the Empire is so largely confined to Rome, 
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we can best approach the problem of the Emperor worship by taking 
Rome as our starting point in our endeavor to discover what the 
theory of the Emperor worship was, as it proceeded from this mater 
gentium. Dio puts his finger on the situation when he implies (li, 20) 
that the Emperor worship was something different for the different 
parts of the world. At Rome the Emperor worship had elements of 
ancestor worship ; it had these elements and something more, viz. : 
the consecration of the state, the consecration of the ethos iroknCa. 
Even at Rome it was not always the same thing, but the consecration 
of the state carried with it a different meaning in harmony with the 
growth and change of the idea of the Roman Empire. When in the 
Roman Republic '.he state and religion fell, the Emperor worship 
under Augustus became the consecration of the state, as the state 
was then understood ; namely, the restored city state. The apotheo- 
sis of the Roman Emperors was the consecration of the apparently 
restored state of the past for the Julian line of Emperors. As his- 
torically the Emperor Claudius marks the beginning of the turning- 
point in the establishment of the monarchy, so he serves also as 
the beginning of the turning-point in the change of the apotheosis 
from the consecration of the past city state to that of the monarchy. 
With the Flavian Emperors the Roman people were becoming con- 
scious of what had eventuated since Augustus ; and then the two 
ideas of the Emperor worship met and intermixed, and it becomes 
for a time a very difficult task to unravel them. As the state grew 
into a monarchy, the apotheosis became for the surviving Republicans 
the consecration of a memory. With the change to absolute mon- 
archy the Emperor worship becomes Orientalized, and with Constan- 
tine and the aeterna memoria, as it appears on the coins, we see the 
influence of Christianity. 

In this paper little attempt was made to show the relation of the 
Emperor worship to the Oriental cults, especially of Mithra. 

14. Conflicting Terminology for Identical Conceptions 
in the Grammars of Indo-European Languages, by William 
Gardner Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

The paper has to do both with scientific theory and with teaching. 
I approach the subject from the latter side. 

It falls to the lot of most students whose work goes beyond the 
rudiments to learn several languages. The newer conception of the 
humanities, which may be called that of modern literature seen with- 
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out perspective, gives him English, French, and German. The larger 
conception gives him Latin, Greek, and the three modern languages 
besides. 

Let us suppose that we watch the work of a student proceeding 
under the larger conception. 

He will use five grammars. There will be in these, so far at any 
rate as syntax is concerned, no suggestion to him that there is any- 
thing in common among the languages they deal with. I take a con- 
crete case, which any parent can- substantially duplicate. My son, 
working in the University High School of the University of Chicago, 
learns in the Hale-Buck Latin Grammar that the subjunctive after 
before or until expresses Anticipation (expectancy, a mere looking- 
forward to something as coming). In his Greek composition book 
he learns that the Greek subjunctive after words meaning before or 
until expresses Indefinite Time, the past being definite and the future 
indefinite ; in French, by a scheme given out by the teacher, but seen 
also in many grammars, that the French subjunctive with words mean- 
ing before or until expresses Dependency. When he studies German 
again, the chances are that he will learn that the German subjunctive 
with words meaning before or until expresses a Conception, as against 
a Fact. When he gets into English syntax, if he happens, for 
example, to use a certain grammar of high standing, he will learn 
that the English subjunctive with words meaning before or until 
expresses a Subjective Assertion. 1 Here are five different explana- 
tions for what looks and feels like one and the same thing. And, 
if the student happens to use a book different from these for his 
five different languages, the chances are that he will get four or 
five explanations distributed in some other way. 

Now the immense probability is that, just as the use of the nomi- 
native to express the subject and the use of the accusative, or what- 
ever it be called, to express the object, have come down in each of 
these languages from the common parent speech, so the use of what 
we call the subjunctive in these languages after words meaning before 
and until has come down in each of them from the parent speech, — 
or, if the construction did not yet exist at that period, that they are 
similar applications of a power of the independent subjunctive (still 
seen in certain early literatures), which came down in each of them. 

1 The indicative, one of course knows, is more common after these connec- 
tives in English and German, but this does not affect the argument. The sub- 
junctive was familiar a few centuries ago (as in " till death us do part "), and 
occurs frequently in modern poetry. 
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And the same kind of probability holds in many another instance. 
It is, of course, also true that each language has special develop- 
ments of its own which must be separately stated. But the exhibi- 
tion of the substantial common fund would bring these differences 
into sharper relief, both scientifically and in practical teaching. 

If we confine ourselves to Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish, 
the argument is irresistible. The last three have largely identical 
mood-constructions. The only possible explanation is that they 
have inherited these, or the germs of them, from their immediate 
common ancestor, Latin. Then it is an absurdity to treat Latin and 
French mood-syntax as utterly different things, to give one expla- 
nation, for example, for the subjunctive in militibus imperavit ut 
captivum interficerent, and another for the subjunctive in il a com- 
mande que les soldats fusillassent le prisonnier, — a difference of 
weapons, but not of mental attitude on the part of the commander. 
And yet, when my son suggested this to his teacher of French, 
he was told that there was nothing in common between French 
grammar and Latin grammar. 

The name of a construction should be descriptive of its force. 
If, then, the mood-force in the last examples is the same in Latin and 
French, the name should be the same ; and the like holds for other 
groups of identical phenomena, as in the case of the subjunctive 
in words meaning before and until, etc., etc. The gain, both to 
sound thinking and to ease of teaching, would be enormous, if a 
uniform terminology for identical conceptions could be brought about. 

An English committee has been at work since October, 1908, 
upon a scheme looking toward "a simplification and unification 
of the terminologies and classifications employed in the grammars 
of different languages." Whatever it accomplishes will help. Some- 
time, I am sure, we shall have an American committee appointed for 
a similar purpose. But, after twice drawing up a motion looking 
toward this end (once for the meeting of the Association at Toronto, 
1908, and again for the meeting at Baltimore, 1909), I determined 
not to submit it. We are not yet ready, nor, in fact, is England. 
What is wanted first is discussion of the fundamental scientific aspects 
of the matter. Without this the whole procedure is in danger, at 
many points, of being external. The chairman of the English com- 
mittee, Professor Sonnenschein, holds a very different position from 
that which I have always maintained. I believe that a large propor- 
tion of syntax is historically identical in the languages involved. ■ My 
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method is based, as it always has been, upon observation of the body 
of phenomena in Latin and observation of the body of phenomena 
in the related languages, especially those which have kept the cases 
apart or the moods apart, or both. Professor Sonnenschein does 
not believe in the use of the comparative method in the study, for 
example, of Latin. This, with few exceptions, is the general position 
of the entire world to-day. It is, in my opinion, completely anti- 
scientific, and, in view of the general agreement about the importance 
of the comparative method in the study of the sounds and inflections 
of these same languages, extraordinary. In the Interim Report of 
the English committee ("Joint Committee on Grammatical Ter- 
minology "), there is not a word said upon the matter of a large 
common inheritance of syntax. But either there is such an inherit- 
ance — and in that case the fact is momentous — or the resemblances 
are purely superficial, and the whole treatment must be superficial. 

15. The Final Monosyllable in Latin Prose and Poetry, by 
Professor Albert Granger Harkness, of Brown University. 

Final monosyllables are sparingly used in prose and as a rule are 
employed with a definite purpose. In Cicero's orations they occur 
about one in ten pages (Teubner text) and are used in passages of a 
conversational tone and chiefly to give emphasis. In Livy the final 
monosyllable does not occur half as frequently as in Cicero's orations 
and also the usage is different. In Tacitus there are only seven final 
monosyllables. These are all nouns, whereas in Cicero the pronoun 
is most frequently used. 

In poetry at the close of the line monosyllabic endings are also 
used with a definite purpose and stand in a definite relation to the 
thought. The thought thus affords a criterion in case of doubt in 
regard to our text. The Mss of Terence contain many monosyllabic 
endings ; editors have attempted to eliminate certain classes of these, 
but without justification. Plautus' Mss contain few monosyllabic end- 
ings preceded by a sense-pause (including prepositions and conjunc- 
tions), but editors have introduced them into their arrangement of the 
lines, and again without justification. 

The usage of hexameter and pentameter in relation to final 
monosyllables, it was maintained, depended on the relation of accent 
and ictus. 

The paper will be published in the American Journal of 
Philology, xxxi, no. 122. 
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1 6. The Classical Element in XVIth Century Latin Lyrics, 
by Professor Karl P. Harrington, of Wesleyan University. 

A chief end of the search for origins or comparisons in sixteenth 
century Latin lyrics is to show how dominant is the classical element 
in this poetry, with the ulterior aim of urging more attention to a not 
entirely unworthy domain in literature. 

The subject may be treated in a merely suggestive manner under 
five heads. 

i. After reckoning out the necessary ecclesiastical element in 
diction, represented by such terms as oeconomi, abyssus, hypocrita, 
and the wealth of proper names unknown to classical writers, the 
remainder is surprisingly classical. Very few Greek words Latinized 
appear in the best poems ; and the words that strike you as unusual 
at first glance almost without exception prove on investigation to be 
culled from reputable classical models. Catullus and his diminutives 
seem to have impressed the poets of this age deeply. A number of 
those that Catullus allowed himself but once, like languidulus, molli- 
cellus,frigidulus, lacteolus, tenellulus, suit the taste of this later day. 
Indeed, three of the double-diminutive type, like the last example 
cited, appear in a single short poem, agellulus, libellulus, and ocelhdus, 
all of which are, of course, post-classical expansions of this type, 
though all have lexicographical authority. Rostellum is vouched for 
by Uncle Pliny ; columbula, by his nephew ; turturillus, by Seneca ; 
flammeolus, by Columella (whose name ought to justify him for 
almost any experiment in this line !). Laborifer and populifer were 
good enough for Ovid ; sceptriger, for Statius. It was the latter poet 
that substituted caelicus for caelestis. Valerius Maximus thought 
there was a place for festinabundus. If Ovid could prefer suffimen 
to suffimentum, we cannot object to a preference on the part of post- 
classical writers for modulamen and iuvamen, and must not forget 
that even Cicero used levamen. If obstaculum is post-classical, 
puellus is ante-classical, and the verb murmurillo suited Plautus as 
well as the noun bibo ('tippler') did Iulius Firmicus Maternus. As 
is often the case with new inventions in our own language, we may 
well wonder how Latin got on as long as it did until the frequentative 
prensito and the abstract salsedo were coined, in season to get into the 
dictionary. 

2. Quotations, or imitations of phrase from classical writers are so 
common that any extended reference to them is superfluous. When 
Iacobus Micyllus strives to console himself thus, 
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Non semper pluviae glomerantur in aethere nubes, 
Nee semper tumidas verberat Eurus aquas, 

our thought turns to Horace's optimistic utterance to Licinius in the 
ode on the 'golden mean.' The closing verse of Ioannes Posthius, 

Thesaurosque Arabum regnaque despiciam, 
reminds us of a closing verse of Tibullus, 

despiciam dites despiciamque famem ; 

while the distich, 

Saepe etiam montes vagus et loca sola pererro 
Multaque cum libris arboribusque loquor, 

breathes the spirit as well as the language of Propertius (1, 18). The 
ode of George Fabricius praying for deliverance from civil war teems 
with the phraseology of the 2d Ode and the 7th and 9th Epodes of 
Horace, as is seen in such expressions as 

Quis furor tam fuit pertinax? 

audient impii nos, 

anna quis rectius caederentur Getae barbari quis periret Babylon 

improba, 
vidimus, vidimus cum domibus oppida diruta, 
culpa nos merita quamvis premat, 
quo ruis, caeca mens ? 

But why multiply examples? 

3. Of course we are not disappointed in our expectation that there 
will be a wealth of classical, and especially mythological, allusion. As 
a single illustration of this, take the dirge of Iacobus Micyllus for his 
wife, Gertrude, opening, 

And so, then, dearest consort, 
Before their time had come, 
The cruel Fates have hastened 
To bear thee to thy home. 

The inconsolable husband ranges the whole gamut of persons and 
places suggested by his song, from Jupiter to Charlemagne, from 
Eurydice to the mother of the Gracchi, from the Styx to the Main. 
Helen and Leda, Pasiphae and Laodamia, Hercules and Sisyphus, 
pass before our marvelling eyes, to convince us that this Christian 
poet was so thoroughly permeated with the classical spirit that he 
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knew not how to do justice to his theme without the extensive use 
of classic modes of thought and expression. 

4. Still more interesting are the numerous instances where an 
important element in the thought of a poem, or its form, or its main 
conceit, are directly traceable to classical models. The protestations 
of Ioannes Dantiscus, that he is loth to leave his Grinaea, remind us 
of those of Aeneas to Dido beside the Styx. Lotichius is like Tibul- 
lus in being forced to go far from his dear ones, there to languish for 
their presence. When Tobias Scultetus sighs, 

Turtle-dovelet, daily mourning with so gentle voice your fate, 
With your pretty bill soft cooing, as from Sophy's hand you ate, 
While for me you sought her favor in the hours that now are flown, — 
Let your sorrow be forgotten, and remember but mine own, 

the reminiscence of Lesbia's sparrow is sufficiently obvious. Henricus 
Decimator needs not to tell us that he had been reading the Integer 
vitae when he sat down to write, 

Mens sibi foedae 
conscia culpae 
angitur usque, 
usque tremescit. 

* * * 

Mens sibi vero 
conscia recti 
dulcia secum 
gaudia versat. 
Non timet hostis 
verba minacis ; 
non timet atrae 
spicula mortis, etc. 

The lines of Ioannes Caselius, 

Qui vitam caelebs sine prole et coniuge degit, 
Hie omni mihi stat sine cura in litore tutus 
Aspiciens pelagi fiuctus navesque natantes, 

are based, of course, upon the well-known passage that opens the 
second book of Lucretius. Matthias Bergius, being familiar with 
Horace's ode on the ship of state, writes one on the boat which 
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carried the Master over the troubled waters of Gennesaret ; and as 
you read, in the original rhythm, 

O navis, dominum quae vehis et manum 
****** 
et malus celeri saucius Africo 
antennaeque geraunt imperiosius, 

you almost rub your eyes expecting to see the bard of Venusia before 
you reciting his own verses. Euricius Cordus complains of the 
worldltness and venality of the clergy in a Vergilian pastoral under 
the shade of the rustling foliage of an ilex, the speakers being Poly- 
phemus and Sylvius, and the tone that of Juvenal's third satire. 
Sebastian Scheffer, in his curious poem on the nine skins of woman, 
develops the original thought of Simonides of Amorgos in a very 
original and effective manner. But bolder than all other imitations 
is the nuptial hymn of Peter of Lindenberg, beginning, 

Veni Creator siderum, 
veni voluptas coniugum, 
firma iugale vinculum, 
firma iugale gaudium, 
(Come, Creator of the stars, 
Come, delight of married pairs, 
Bind the bonds of wedlock strong, 
Help conjugal joys along,) 

following the familiar rhythm of Veni Creator Spiritus, the Pente- 
costal hymn of Gregory the Great. 

5. Finally, the excellent elegiacs, phalaecians, sapphics, alcaics, 
ascelepiadics, of the sixteenth century prove their writers to have 
studied the classical models of versification to the point of mastery 
of the art. One point only I will select for emphasis. The same 
double scheme of rhythm, quantitative and accentual, that is found 
in all of Horace's Sapphics is consistently maintained in those of 
this later age, so that we may read, for example, either thus, 

Christe, | stellanjtis moderator | aulae, 
Auctor I huma[ni gene|ris creator, 

or, in the manner of certain modern rhythmists, 

Christe, stellantis moderator aulae, 
Auctor humani generis, creator. 
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17. Catullus, 66, 77-78, by Professor Harrington. 

quicum ego, dum virgo quondam fuit, omnibus expers 
unguentis, una milia multa bibi. 

The author of the paper defended expers by explaining it here as 
used in the active sense of 'careless of,' referring to the time before 
the marriage of Berenice. This use was substantiated by several classi- 
cal examples. The paper appears in full in Berliner philologische 
Wochenschrift, xxx, 285-286. 

18. Emendations, with a New Interpretation, of Aeschylus, 
Prometheus, 791-792, by Professor J. E. Harry of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

VVecklein foists upon me a theory which I distinctly stated I did 
not accept. The remedy I now propose for verse 792 of the Prome- 
theus is a simple one : change ttovtov Trepuxr a<£\o«r/3oi/ to Hovtov 
irepSxr "A<^A.oicr/8ov. Thus we get a Placid Sea in Asia to balance the 
Violent River in Europe, which the prophetic god warns the harassed 
maiden not to cross (718). Certainly he would not direct her to 
swim the Euxine, 0r]ptui8(.(TTa.Tri 6dXa<r<ra, as Sikes and Willson imagine. 
Moreover, Io is already "on the other side," in Asia (73s), to reach 
which she was expressly brought by the poet to the Thracian Bos- 
porus. Now she is to proceed eastward toward the Caspian (which 
was called the " Sea of the Rising Sun"), and not southward, toward 
the region now known as the sources of the Nile. Even the map of 
Ptolemy, seven centuries later, connected Africa and Asia by land 
south of Aethiopia. It is very probable, at least, that Aeschylus con- 
ceived the Nile as rising far to the east in Asia toward the rising sun 
(n-pos diroAAs ijAiov). Io is not to skirt the southern coast of the 
Euxine (which she would have done, if the Delta had been her ob- 
jective point — crossing at the more southern Bosporus), but to pro- 
ceed eastward, north of the Caucasus, until she reaches the Gorgoneian 
plains of Cisthene. The IIovtos "A<£A.o«r/3os lies directly in her track. 
This sea can be no other than the Caspian ; for she cannot escape it ; 
and she must ultimately reach the Indian Ocean, traversing Asiatic 
Scythia, for she is told to be on her guard against the griffins, — and 
these creatures live iv rrj 'I1/S1/07 x*"P?- She also comes to the country 
of the one-eyed folk, the Arimaspi, who were located by the ancients 
far to the east of the northern Caspian. This surgeless sea prepares 
us for the entrance into that region of distortion which is mentioned 
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in the next breath. The outlook of the Portuguese mariners twenty 
centuries later was precisely the same. Beyond the luminous zone 
lay the "Sea of Darkness." Cp. Aesch. fr. 170. The terrors of 
the unexplored sea were similar to those which Prometheus portrayed 
to Io. Far to the south was the " fiery zone," where Gorgons and 
Hydras had their habitations, and steaming gulfs ready to swallow up 
the luckless crew. And when the weeds of the Sargasso Sea thickened 
about the Pinta, we are told that the unhappy seamen dreamed of a 
region where all progress would be stopped. Cp. Hdt. iv, 43. Aes- 
chylus had doubtless heard of " the Aralian estuaries or some frore 
Caspian reed-bed," or of the Oxus that " strains along through beds 
of sand and matted rushy isles." 

But (pXoitrftov, after all, is not a thing of sight. In Homer the 
word always refers to the battle-din. Jt is never found in the Odyssey; 
and in the Iliad regularly means ra.pa.yr), <?opv/Jos. Neither Aeschylus 
nor Euripides uses the word. Nor is it found elsewhere in classical 
Greek, except in a fragment of Sophocles (438) — merely a Homeric 
reminiscence. In the obscure and academic Lycophron we find one 
example (379), and five hundred years later we fish up <p\oio-fios 
tXuocis out of the mud of Oppian's tract on Fishing. 

But the sentence still lacks a leading verb. I suggest the following 
restoration of 791 : 

irpos avToXas €p<j> ^X.iov <p\oyo<TTif}£is. 

Prometheus bids the maiden creep on her weary way toward the 
rising of the sun bathed in light, where are the paths of flame. When 
we consider that dvaroXas was not used by the Greeks without ijAibu, 
that the verb Ipwt (used again in 810 and in Prometheus Unbound in 
similar instructions to Heracles) could come only before r\hlov, and 
that <pr]\iov may have dislodged the succeeding <p\.oyo (owing to the 
restlessness of human vision), or that <t>r)\.iov<f>\oyo<TTi/3u<; may have 
become <p\oyo<pr]\.ioaTif3€is in numberless ways (note the similar 
<p\oL<r/3ov just below) , we must acknowledge that ep<f> y ijXtov ^Aoyoori/Jtis 
is at least a plausible emendation. 

This paper will be published in full in the Classical Review. 

19. A Poetical Source of Tacitus, Agricola, 12, 4, by Pro- 
fessor George Dwight Kellogg, of Princeton University. 

With the transposition of scilicet, the words closing the discussion 
of the nox clara et brevis form two and a half senarii : 
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extrema scilicet 
et plana terrarum humili umbra non erigunt 
tenebras, infraque caelum et sidera nox cadit. 

The close of 10 is a senarius, if we omit the connectives et and 
etiam : 

iugis ac montibus inseri velut in suo. 

Chapter 10 also contains an hexameter : 

litore terrarum velut in cuneum tenuatur. 

Likewise well known is the senarius near the close of 9 : 
haud semper errat fama ; aliquando et elegit. 

The senarii in 10 and 11 are much in the manner of a 7repiVAovs 
such as we have in the Ora Maritime/, of Avienus (4th cent. a.d.). 
The latter is written in iambics, and is translated from some Greek 
document, probably in iambic trimeters, after the pattern of the 
Pseudo-Scymnos, and of the time of Caesar or Augustus. 

Comparing the 700 verses of the Ora Maritima and the close of 
10 (. . . iugis . . . ac montibus inseri velut in suo), we note that in 
Avienus, iugum occurs 28 times, mons 14 times, insero 3 times, and 
the sentiment may be paralleled in vss. 540-3 ; 53, and 59. 

Comparing Agr. 12, 4, we note the similarity of phrasing in vss. 
668-9, and that erigere occurs 4 times in the meaning of our passage. 

One might conclude that Tacitus is not aiming at a description of 
the phenomena, scientifically correct according to the best knowledge 
of his time, but in order to sketch in a purely literary manner the 
wild, mysterious background of the theatre of Agricola's exploits, he 
has drawn on an old iambic 7repiVA.ovs (in a Latin translation, or per- 
haps the Greek original) , of the same type as the later and somewhat 
fragmentary Avienus, who treats both of Britain and the strange 
phenomenon of the nox clara et brevis. 

In default of an extant Latin or Greek source which Tacitus might 
have used, we may perhaps reproduce the poetic effect of the rhythm 
and diction of Agr. 12, 3-4 by combining into a cento of senarii the 
words of Tacitus and the late Avienus. 

The changes necessary are simply to insert et before aspici ; a 
word like igneum or aureum after fulgorem (both common in the other 
works of Avienus) ; replace affirmant by docent ; and nee by sed non. 
The passage I have selected from Avienus is a description of the 
northern sun, following the words (vss. 65 1-2) : 
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Scis nam fuisse eius modi sententiam 
Epicureorum. 

The description breaks off abruptly in vs. 658 with a lacuna, followed 
a few verses later (vs. 668) with taetra nox caelo ruit (cf. Agr. 12, 4). 
The cento, as I have reconstructed it, would read as follows : 

Quod si nubes non officiant, et aspici 
Per noctem solis fulgorem igneum docent 
Sed non exsurgere, non eum occasu premi, 
Nullo subire gurgites, numquam occuli, 
Sed obire mundum, obliqua caeli currere 
etc., etc. 

. . . extrema scilicet 
Et plana terrarum humili umbra non erigunt 
Tenebras, infraque caelum et sidera nox cadit. 

20. Pompeian Illustrations to Lucretius, by Professor Fran- 
cis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan. 

1. The lines 884-885 of Book 1 refer not to the action of a mill, 
but to the use of a mortar and pestle, of a type found at Pompeii; 
they are to be interpreted in the light of the More turn, 92 ff. 

The obscure part of the process shown in the painting " Cupids 
making and selling oil," in the house of the Vettii, in part illustrates, 
and is illustrated by, lines 847-853 of Book 11. 

The notes will be published in Classical Philology. 

21. Cicero de Officiis, 11, 10, by Professor Charles Knapp, 
of Barnard College, Columbia University. 

The paper dealt with the words In quo verbo lapsa consuetudo . . . 
indicant. The points which the author sought to establish were 
these : (1) no part of this passage need be bracketed save tria; (2) if 
any part of Summa quidem . . . sit utile is to be bracketed, all of it 
should be bracketed, or, what amounts to the same thing, should be 
treated, if genuine, as a parenthetical remark or as in effect a footnote ; 
(3) in any event tria should be bracketed ; (4) the insertion of re 
after genera, though not absolutely necessary, would much improve 
the passage. 

The passage was subjected to careful analysis in the effort to make 
these points, and the inadequacy of the treatment in many different 
editions was brought out. Beside the points noted above, much 
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attention was paid to the question of the antecedent of quod in quod 
qui parum perspiciunt ; the relative was referred to cogitatione distin- 
guunt, as interpreted in the paper. Tusc. i, 3, ante natum Ennium, 
qui . . . Naevius was considered in this connection ; the author de- 
clined to regard the words qui . . . Naevius as spurious. So, too, 
in de Officiis 11, 1, he held that the antecedent of quo in in quo turn 
quaeri dixi, etc., can be found without difficulty in Sequitur . . . 
copias as a whole. In all three passages the argument drawn by many 
editors against the genuineness of the relative clauses on the ground 
of alleged difficulty in finding the reference of the relative was rejected 
by the author. 

The paper was printed in full in the American Journal of 
Philology, xxxi, 66-73. 

22. The Dramatic Satura among the Romans, by Professor 
Knapp. 

The paper was a protest against the sceptical assault on the Roman 
tradition which testifies to the existence of forms of the drama at 
Rome prior to the time of Livius Andronicus. Attention was called 
briefly to the fact that, since the publication of Professor Hendrick- 
son's articles on this subject, in AJP. xv, 1-30, xix, 285-311, there 
had not been, either here or abroad, so far as the author was aware, 
any exhaustive discussion of the subject. The paper as presented was 
an outline of such exhaustive discussion as projected by the author. 
The importance of the problems involved, as bearing directly on the 
question of the originality of Latin literature, was indicated ; see the 
author in AJP. xxix, 469. Regret was expressed at the tendency, 
especially marked in Germany, to brush aside these important ques- 
tions all too lightly, as if the matter had been finally disposed of ; see 
AJP. ib. 

Exception was taken to the method followed in the sceptical dis- 
cussions of the dramatic Satura among the Romans. It was held 
that the only right method was to determine first of all exactly what 
the Roman tradition on this point is, and what it is not, by keeping 
at first each Latin passage bearing on the subject isolated from all 
others, that we may see by careful examination of the Latin itself 
just what the passage really says. Later the Latin passages may be 
put beside one another. Then, having interpreted each passage in 
this way, having grouped the passages where they are identical or 
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akin, having differentiated them where they are in fact different, we 
should proceed to ask whether the story they tell is inherently possi- 
ble or manifestly absurd, whether there is anywhere else, in what we 
know of the Roman character and Roman intellectual history, evi- 
dence or suggestion confirmatory of the testimony of the passages 
which bear directly on our inquiry. This method, the author main- 
tained, had not been followed either in Germany or in this country, in 
discussions of this question; preconceived theories had played too 
large a role, and passages had been subjected to forced and strained 
interpretations. 

The sceptical position was summed up as follows : 
(1) The accounts of Horace Epp. 11, 1, 139 ff. and Livy vh, 2 
concerning the development of the Roman drama are so much alike 
that they were manifestly derived from a common source; (2) their 
description is identical with the account given in Aristotle's Poetics 
of the history of comedy among the Greeks ; (3) the resemblance to 
Aristotle is due to the fact that the inventor of the Roman account 
of the development of comedy among the Romans was not drawing 
on the facts of the history of Roman comedy, but was deliberately 
drawing upon Aristotle in order to work out for the Romans something 
which should be an analogue to the Greek satyric drama (Leo) or to 
the Old Attic Comedy (Hendrickson). 

The author then proceeded to apply the method which he had 
himself postulated in the examination of the Latin passages bearing 
on the problem. He maintained that there are striking differences 
between Horace's account and Livy's ; indeed, that the differences 
are far more striking than the resemblances. Only the briefest indi- 
cation can be given here or later of the argument. Horace definitely 
connects the beginnings of Roman comedy with country festivals. 
Livy says nothing at all of the country ; he seems to be thinking 
throughout of strictly urban festivals. Horace knew nothing of a 
foreign origin for the Fescennines ; Livy is at great pains to explain 
that the drama was a foreign product, introduced at a time when the 
hearts and souls of the Romans were broken by superstitious awe. 
Horace marks clearly a progression from good-natured raillery to sav- 
age abuse, till a reform was forced by the law and a return was con- 
sequently made to the older and more kindly tone. Livy speaks of 
jests, mirth, and laughter as marking the performances he is describ- 
ing (note his words : iocularia, risus ac solutus iocus, ridicularia) ; 
there is a complete absence of epithets which would characterize 
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this jesting as at any time markedly savage. There is, of course, 
therefore, no hint in Livy of any such progression from good-natured 
funmaking to savage raillery, etc., as we have so clearly set forth in 
Horace. 

Next, Aristotle's account of the development of Greek comedy was 
considered carefully by itself. It was held that, plainly, the movement 
in Greek comedy as described by Aristotle was from sharp personal 
invective and lampoons toward a mellower, less personal, and more 
general or catholic type of comedy. This development is predicated 
especially of Athens ; it is noted specifically that Crates was an inno- 
vator there, precisely in this connection, of movement away from lam- 
poons to the more catholic plot. Here, then, we have sharp contrast 
with Horace, not resemblance ; Horace describes the jesting of the 
Fescennines as at first amabilis ; later the jesting became savage, 
etc. Aristotle begins with lampoons, with savage attack; the whole 
movement is toward a milder type. Indeed, the Old Attic Comedy, 
inclined as it was toward invective and personal attack, Aristotle does 
not reckon as comedy at all. Livy does not characterize the jesting 
of which he speaks as either of the nature, of invective or as of the 
milder type with which Horace begins and ends and with which 
Aristotle ends. 

Again, Livy begins with Tuscan dancers ; it is a fair, if not certain, 
inference that Livy thought of these imported dancers as professionals. 
They were specially summoned by the state, a fact which indicates 
that they had some standing, a standing hardly compatible with the 
theory that they were volunteers. Horace's account seems to imply 
equally clearly that the first actors of Fescennines were volunteers. 
Aristotle clearly predicates a movement from volunteer to profes- 
sional performances. 

The treatises irtpl K<o/u.a>8ias were then considered. These con- 
sistently give personal attack, lampooning, as the original character- 
istic of Greek comedy ; in this they are at one with Aristotle, but out 
of harmony with both Horace and Livy. Their whole classification 
of comedy, oft repeated, is in keeping with their starting-point ; they 
distinguish three types of comedy according to the measure of open 
attack to be found in each. These treatises mention a law which 
restrained the license of the Greek comic poets ; Horace, too, men- 
tions a law restraining the comic poets and actors of Rome. But in 
the Greek treatises the passage of the law is due to the selfishness 
and vice of those in office or of the rich and powerful ; in Horace it 
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is due rather to a real desire for the common weal ; further, in Horace 
the passage of the law is prompted, in part at least, by those who 
were themselves not assailed. 

There is, then, no real resemblance between the Roman accounts 
of the development of comedy among the Romans and the Greek 
accounts of the development of comedy among the Greeks ; it fol- 
lows that all arguments based on such alleged resemblance between 
the Roman accounts of the development of comedy among the Ro- 
mans and the Greek accounts of the development of comedy among 
the Greeks fall to the ground at once. It was held further that, 
even if there were marked resemblance between the two accounts, 
such resemblance would not of necessity justify the inferences of the 
sceptics, for the resemblance might well be compatible with the truth 
of the Roman account, on either of two grounds : (a) the parallel 
development of comedy among the two peoples, an explanation 
entirely reasonable in view of the kinship of the Greeks and the 
Romans; Q>) the supposition that an entirely truthful narrator of 
the history of Roman comedy, in writing his narrative, tme in the 
large, if not in all details, had Aristotle before his mental or his 
physical eyes. What more natural than that such a Roman writer 
should model his narrative on that of the acknowledged master in 
such writing among the Greeks? 

The author then took up the remaining part of his initial statement 
concerning the right method of studying these problems, by passing 
to a consideration of the question whether there was anything in the 
character or intellectual history of the Romans which tended to reen- 
force the narrative given in Horace and Livy. He found marked 
corroboration in two things, the Roman temperament and the Italian 
power of improvisation. The Romans had a temperament which 
suited them preeminently to develop both satirical comedy and satire 
itself (the close relation in the older periods of comedy and satire 
among both Greeks and Romans must not be forgotten) ; they pos- 
sessed in ancient days, as the Italians still possess, marked powers 
of improvisation. It was held that it was inconceivable that the Ro- 
mans, possessing this temperament and this gift, should have allowed 
both to lie unused till the time of Livius Andronicus. Rather, 
admitting the existence of this temperament and the. possession of 
this gift, we must concede that such voicelessness on their part would 
have been a miracle. The narrative in Livy and Horace is therefore 
entirely credible, in its broad, general features at least. 
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It remains only to add that in this study of what is actually said by 
the various accounts, Latin and Greek, of comedy among the Greeks 
and the Romans, and in his presentation of the marked divergences 
which characterize them, the writer, deliberately and of full choice, 
worked independently, giving -no heed to Leo's discussion in Hermes 
of these points. The consideration of Leo's paper remains for a later 
stage in his discussion of the entire problem. 

23. Aristophanes in the XVth Century, by Dr. Dean P. 
Lockwood, of Harvard University. 

During the fifteenth century translations into Latin were the chief 
channel for the infiltration of Greek ideas. The translations covered 
practically the whole of the prose literature of the classical period and 
much of the post- classical. Greek poetry, however, was too difficult 
for the humanist translators and remained almost untouched, except 
for a few experiments with Homer. The educated public were 
familiar with the works of the historians, orators, and philosophers ; 
but they knew very little, for instance, of the Greek drama. Never- 
theless Aristophanes was read in the original in the classes of Vittorino 
da Feltre (W. H. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, Cambridge, 1897, 

P- 5°)- 

The Attic drama is represented by only two translations of the 
fifteenth century, both taken from the Plutus of Aristophanes and both 
fragmentary. The first is of unique interest in the annals of humanism 
— a loose paraphrase and adaptation of a passage beginning ca. 1. 400 
and ending at 1. 626, made by Rinucci da Castiglione during his 
travels in Crete in 1415-1416 and published as his own composition 
under the title of Penia Fabula (cf. Leonardo Bruni's de Bello 
Gothorum, published 1441, a translation of Procopius). The Penia 
Fabula is found, so far as I know, only in codex Balliolensis 131, 
ff. 3i r -37 r , where it is without title. This Ms is a collection of 
Rinucciana obtained by William Gray, Bishop of Ely, probably from 
Rinucci himself, in Rome between 1449 and 1454. 

The second, lines 1-269, i s by Leonardo Bruni, who says in his 
prooemium : " Ego igitur volens latinis ostendere quale genus erat 
illarum comediarum, primum actum huius comedie Aristophanis in 
latinum contuli." It is found, so far as I know, only in Ms lat. 6714 
of the Bibliotheque Nationale. It is a bona fide translation. 
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24. Three-eight and Other Analyses of Logaoedic Forms 
(mechanically illustrated), by Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

This paper was a continuation of two others published in vol. xxxvi 
of the Proceedings, pp. xxxiii f. and xlix ff. It concerned tests with 
an orguinette of various analyses of logaoedics : Schmidt's (origi- 
nal and modified), Lucian Mtiller's, those in 4/4 time (xxxvi, 1), 
4/4 renderings dominated by the sense, and a few others. The 
orguinette uses paper scores so perforated that air from the bellows 
reaches the reeds in fixed quantities. Notes (mostly la, si, do) were 
employed, long syllables were given an inch of perforation, as quarter 
notes were in the musical scores previously tested, and other quantities 
proportional amounts. Each score was made with square and ruler, 
divisions were marked in black ink, the text was so written as to 
place each syllable below its perforation, the corresponding scheme 
was added, any irregularities were indicated by red lines, and an 
explanation was placed at the beginning. Each was intended for 
examination ; but an opportunity was lacking. 

In modern music 3/8 time stands for the quickest of waltz move- 
ments. Rhythm remains the same in all ages and among all classes 
of men. It is fundamental and eternal. Schmidt's 3/8 logaoedic 
schemes should therefore represent a quick waltz. That they in- 
variably do so was shown conclusively when scores based on his 
analyses were put through the machine. Mtiller's (in mixed time) 
should stand for a rendering devoid of accurate rhythm, and the 
scores verified this prediction. The 4/4 schemes should represent a 
sober, deliberate, and rhythmical rendering. This they plainly did. 
The lines were broadly typical. They were all from Horace (1, 1, 1-3 
and 1-6; 2, 1-4; 8, 1-4; 16, 1-4 and 13-16; and 4, 1-4) and 
included the Minor Asclepiadean, Minor Sapphic, Major Sapphic, 
Alcaic, and Fourth Archilochian, which is not logaoedic, though so 
classed by Schmidt. Ten or more scores were cut for this last type 
before the common renderings were finally obtained. They were 
then found to be non-logaoedic, not in mixed time, and unlike any 
analysis ever published for them. The number of bars was the same 
in each instance, the time was 2/4 throughout, an occasional amphi- 
brach (w _ w) was found with quick cretics (— ^ _), and the whole 
rhythm was consistent. The score in mixed time (2/4, 3/8), based 
on the usual scheme, sounded both unnatural and unsatisfactory. 

Schmidt's " cyclic " dactyls received the values universally assigned 
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to them ; but that only added to the peculiarity of his quick waltz 
movements, all of which sounded strange and new. The conclusion 
is obvious. No one uses 3/8 time in observing his schemes, and 
therefore no one really follows them- In the case of the Minor 
Asclepiadean, two slightly different renderings, each involving a pause, 
are in use. They are these (cf. with Schmidt's 3/8 scheme) : 

Common rendering, 1 | _ w w [ i_ ^ |_uu |i_u| — A 

Alternate rendering, |_ww|l_ a |_u v |i_u l_A 

Schmidt's analysis — > I — w I l_, II -w w | _ w I _ A II 

Equality of the bars there must be, if there is to be true rhythm ; 
and the trimeter alone fulfils the necessary requirements. The re- 
sulting measures are : 

(With entire bars) 1 w | ui_y\ _u | ui_u_ A 

(With divided bars) |_wwl_ a |_uuLu|_A 

The first could be arranged like the second ; but, as given, it is the 
scheme of Hephaestion plus certain rhythmical elements. The feet 
are these : ditrochee, antispast, diiambus. That they are in com- 
mon use was proved by the orguinette ; for the score cut from this 
scheme returned the rendering most often heard. That cut from the 
other sounded like a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus, — the 
analysis of Servius. Divided bars, such as these, are typical of 4/4 
hymns ; and, although the fact is nowhere recognized, a similar ar- 
rangement is inevitably implied by anacrusis. In Schmidt's schemes 
anacrusis always produces a 2/4 bar in a 3/8 movement because of 
the inserted pause. A " hold " might justify such a bar. A pause 
cannot. Every stanza must be a rhythmical unit ; but no stanza can 
be, unless the bars remain intact at the junction of the lines. This 
Schmidt strangely failed to see. He also failed to grasp the true 
character of the time. The 4/4 arrangements, then, represent the 
schemes actually used by the followers of Schmidt. But scansion 
methods applied to them are apt to result in an absurd 6/4 render- 
ing, — this is not the fault of the schemes, — so that it is better to 
read without scanning. 

All agree that a pause is an integral part of a bar. It is not part 
of a foot. Prose may be rhythmical (made up of approximately 
equal bars) but never metrical (composed of typical feet according 
to a fixed plan) . Usage itself therefore denies that " bar " and " foot," 
and " meter " and " rhythm," are synonymous ; and yet that they are 
so is a common fallacy. To this strange delusion is largely due our 
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modern helplessness in the face of rhythmical problems. Aristoxenus 
(xxxiv, 20) says that rhythm produces all sorts of movements, but 
the feet remain the same. He is right, unless sense has no place in 
poetry. Two rhythmical analyses, then, are possible, when the sense 
dominates. They are these : 

Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 

I /\ I W W I u| Ul — W f\ I 

II I y\ WWl_| WWl_w| ~K 

O et praesidium et dulce decus meum, 

I wlww^ wlwl — \J /\ I 

I www/\ I \j \j 1 u I A 

sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 

I \J I W I — A W I WV^I — \J I 

— I WWl y\ I WWWl I U y\ 

collegisse iuvat metaque fervidis, etc. 

I W 1 W I A \_/ I W I \J A I 

I wwl ^ I v_/wl — u I A 

Each analysis has its advantages, and each is allowable. In the last 
line, meter and rhythm coincide ; but the variations elsewhere justify 
the trimeter. Those who insist on stress as a condition precedent to 
rhythm forget that the pipe-organ, the slide-trombone, the flute, the 
cornet, the French horn, the clarinet, the flageolet, and every other 
wind instrument depends solely upon quantitative variation for its 
rhythmical effects, since no one of them can produce a stressed tone. 
To attempt it is fatal to the pitch. But what the ear hears there it 
also hears here, and the first of these two renderings was given orally 
in presenting this paper. A normal pronunciation, including prose 
accents, was used. See xxxvi, li, " stress ictus." The extra quantity 
was obtained by natural processes, such as the ordinary recoil of a 
final letter before a pause. Phenomena of that sort are neither ob- 
served nor understood, consonants are disregarded, and metricians 
still assume that me is to be classed in the same category as mens, 
although its normal value is but half as great. This is merely a speci- 
men of the anomalies cherished in conventional quantity, which has 
its justification only as a general rule based on averages ; for syllables 
are " heavy " and " light " rather than " long " and " short." Those 
who go beneath the surface and recognize these things should not be 
hampered by those who do not, and those who can distinguish a 6/8 
from a 4/4 rhythm by ear should not be criticised by those who not 
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only cannot, but insist on counting / — 2-3-^ — 5-6 (_ w w _ w w) 
to a metronome in the vain delusion that that is 6/8 time 
(w w w w w w). Without suspecting it, they get 4/4. The modern 
ear needs training, and it needs it badly. Lack of space forbids 
further discussion ; but the other scores showed similar results and 
justified the 4/4 schemes in every instance. They are essentially 
the schemes of Hephaestion plus certain rhythmical elements, — the 
ancients recognized such elements in this connection, — and they 
represent the renderings actually used by modern scholars. 

25. Aryan Root Vowels, — A Query, by Dr. Magoun. 

The remarkable variations in Aryan root vowels are a matter of 
common knowledge. What caused them is a matter of speculation. 
Semitic roots show a similar characteristic ; but there the peculiarity 
is either inflectional or due to variations in meaning. That Aryan 
ablaut may have been originally an element of inflection is implied by 
such forms as Eng. sing, sang, sung; and the suspicion that vowel 
variations in Aryan and Semitic roots were parallel phenomena has 
been haunting the writer for nearly twenty-five years. Since a con- 
nection may now be regarded as having been established between the 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic groups by Mdller's Semitisch und Indo- 
germanisch, Vol. 1, to say nothing of Drake's Discoveries in Hebrew, 
Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Basque, and Other Caucasic 
Languages, which though radical is sane and convincing ; it can no 
longer be untimely to ask the following questions : 

1. May not the Semitic and Aryan groups be offshoots from a 
single parent language which employed ablaut for inflectional purposes 
but had begun a limited use of suffixal elements of a primitive sort ? 

2. May not the Semitic group have exploited ablaut with little or 
no addition to the suffixal elements, while the Aryan group devel- 
oped the latter until the inflectional functions of ablaut were not only 
obscured, but forgotten through the influence of some agglutinative 
tongue, to which may also be attributed the Aryan development of 
compounds? 

3. May not other changes in root vowels have been due to varia- 
tions in meaning, traces of which may still be found in Aryan roots? 

4. May not this last possibility furnish a clew to the solution of 
etymological puzzles concerning root affiliations which have long 
baffled the ingenuity of lexicographers and other linguists ? 

5. May it not be well to revise the definition of roots in the Aryan 
group, so as to conform in general with Semitic usage ? 
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6. May not dissyllabic roots, so-called, be disposed of on that basis 
as an incidental product of vowel variation ? 

7. May there not still be a sufficient number of fossil remains in 
the Aryan group to establish the above conjectures, after due allow- 
ance has been made for dialectic and kindred variations? 

Space forbids discussion ; but a few stray examples will illustrate 
the points at issue. 

y/dm, ' to subdue,' ' compel,' ' make subject to.' Skt. damayati, 
' subdue,' ' become master ' ; damyati, ' be tame ' ; Gr. SafiA^ia, 
Saju.vi/ju.1, 'subdue,' 'make subject to '; Eng. tame. Skt. dami, dim, 
' *a place subject to (a man) ,' ' *where one is master,' ' house,' ' home.' 
Gr. Sd/mp, ' *a woman subject to (a man),' 'wife.' Lat. domo, 'to 
tame,' 'break'; domitus,' a taming'; domitor, 'a tamer'; domus, 
'*a place tamed or made subject (fit for use),' 'a place to dwell in,' 
' house,' ' home ' ; dominus, ' *one who has tamed,' ' master,' ' owner '; 
Gr. 80/xos, ' *a place made fit for or subject to an occupant,' ' room,' 
' chamber,' ' house '; 80/x/o), ' *to prepare such a place,' ' build ' ; Sejowo, 
' *to make fit for a master or occupant,' 'build'; SS/aa, ' *a place 
where one rules by natural right,' ' *one's own domain,' ' house,' 
' hall,' ' household.' O. Norse timbra, A-S. timbrian, Eng. timber, 
'*wood for subduing a place or making it fit for an occupant,' ' build- 
ing material.' Gr. Si}/xos, ' *that which is subject to (a ruler),' ' Culti- 
vated land,' ' district,' ' people ' ; O. Irish dam, ' a king's followers ' ; 
A-S. team, '*those subject to (a patriarch),' 'family.' Gr. Bi/jux-s, 
'*one fitted for a master,' '*member of a household,' 'a body,' 
'form' (cf. the use of Eng. " hand " for a person); SecnroTi;?, Skt. 
dampati, Indo-Ger. *demspoti (for demaspoii),' pater familias,' 'lord,' 
' despot.' Gr. S/auk, ' one subdued completely (in war),' ' slave.' 

This last arrangement of a root seems originally to have intensified 
the meaning or made it more complex. See below. 

y/gn, ' to come into a new state of being.' Gr. ylyvo/juu, ' become,' 
'take place' ; yiyvuxTKto, '*to come into a new state of knowledge,' 
' learn by observation ' ; Eng. know. Cf. Eng. ken, con, and can. 

\/str, ' spread.' Lat. stemo, ' spread out ' ; Gr. o-Topw/xi, ' spread 
(a bed) ' ; Lat. struo, ' build ' ; Gr. orpfyta, ' mattress ' ; (rrparos, ' an 
army (in camp)'; Lat. stratum, ' quilt ' ; strages, ' slaughter ' ; etc. 

y/bl, ' throw.' Gr. /8eA.os, ' dart ' ; fioXrj, ' a throw '; /?a\os, ' a throw 
with a net ' ; /?o\is, ' missile ' ; /JaAAw, 'throw at' ; /8A.ip-os, 'thrown at 
or hit by disease,' ' palsied ' ; etc. 

\/ pt, 'move quickly.' Gr. irtWo), 'fall'; Lat. peto, 'fall upon,' 
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'attack,' 'seek to obtain'; Gr. irkropai, '*move one's self quickly,' 
' fly ' ; iroTdoftai., ' fly about ' ; ttot/uos, ' *that which flits about one,' 
'destiny' (usually evil) ; irripov, 'feather,' 'wing' ; tttuxtk, ' fall' (of 
a thunderbolt, etc.), ' inflection ' (grammatical) ; etc. 

y/tm, 'cut.' Gr. rifivio, 'cut,' 'hew,' 'wound'; Tp-r/yw, 'divide,' 
' cut in two,' ' disperse ' ; Tpypux, ' piece cut off,' ' section ' ; etc. 

\Ztnn, 'stay,' 'stay by.' Gr. p.ivu>, 'remain,' 'stand fast'; ju,eVos, 
' strength ' ; p.vaopai, ' *stay in mind,' ' keep in mind,' ' woo ' ; 
pip,vrja-K<o, '*make to stay in mind,' 'remind,' 'remember'; (iSjvvs, 
' *a staying away,' ' wrath ' (the cause of staying away) ; /mivofnai, 
'*stay beside one's self,' 'rave '; ixavla, 'a being beside one's self,' 
'madness'; /mlvtk, ' *one beside himself (in a trance), '*raver,' 
'seer,' 'a kind of grasshopper ' (with front legs never still !) ; etc. 

y/kl, 'call.' Gr.KaA.ea), 'call'; kXcw, 'tell of,' ' celebrate ' ; /cXeos, 
'rumor,' 'fame'; KXrjT-rjp, 'herald'; K\rjcn<s, 'summons'; etc.; Lat. 
clamo, ' shout ' ; Gr. kX.v<o, ' *hear called,' ' hear ' ; kXvtos, ' renowned ' ; 
Lat. clueo, cluo, ' hear one's self called ' ; etc. 

y/rg, ' stretch.' Lat. rego, ' keep straight,' ' guide,' ' rule ' ; Gr. 
opeya), ' stretch out ' ; 6piyv6.op.ai, ' *stretch one's self out,' ' reach ' ; 
Skt. arjati, rfijati, ' stretch,' ' attain,' ' direct ' ; rajyati, ' *stretch out 
beams,' ' shine red,' ' be colored ' ; rajati, ' *stretch to one's full 
height,' '"stand erect,' 'be kingly'; rajan, '*one who stands erect,' 
' king,' ' prince ' ; etc. ; Lat. regno, ' be king,' ' rule ' ; etc. 

y/drk, 'look.' Skt. draksyati (fut.), dadarca (pf.), 'see'; Gr. 
ZipKopM, 'look'; Sopxas, '*that which looks steadily,' 'gazelle'; 
SpaKwv, '*that which looks keenly or fiercely,' 'dragon.' In such 
forms -pa- does not stand for an original r-vowel, as is shown in this 
case by Skt. drastar (drastr), ' one who looks with the eye of an expert,' 
which shows the same root form with essentially the same fundamen- 
tal meaning. Cf. Gr. Kapros (Ep.), ' strength,' ' courage ' ; xparos, 
'might,' 'power'; Kparepos (Ep.), 'strong,' 'mighty'; xaprepos, 
'sturdy'; Kparew, ' be mighty ' ; xpaTv<;, 'mighty.' Other examples 
equally interesting might be given ; but these must suffice. 

26. On the Eight-book Tradition of Pliny's Letters in 
Verona, by Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The conclusions of the paper were based on a study of the excerpts 
from Pliny's Letters in the so-called Flores Moralium Auctoritatum 
of the Chapter Library in Verona, combined with an examination of 
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the Breuis Adnotatio de duobus Pliniis of Iohannes de Matociis. 
Karl Lohmeyer made certain mistakes in his report of the Flores in 
Rheinisch.es Museum, lviii, 467 ff., and was wrong in believing that 
the order of the citations in the Flores contributes anything to our 
knowledge of the order of the Letters in the Ms from which the 
excerpts were copied. Especially was he wrong in believing that 
this Ms of the Letters was one of seven books only. 

There is, furthermore, no evidence that the Breuis Adnotatio was 
composed later than the Historia Imperialis of the same author, but 
rather every indication that Iohannes de Matociis was acquainted 
with the Letters, or at least with their existence in the Chapter 
Library at Verona, when he wrote the Historia. Modern miscon- 
ceptions on this point appear to be due to a blind following of 
Tartarotti (Venice, 1754). Ratherius, Bishop of Verona in the tenth 
century, apparently knew the Letters of Pliny from a Ms in the 
Chapter Library of that city. This Ms, one of eight books, doubt- 
less remained in the library till the fifteenth century, and was the 
one used by Iohannes de Matociis and by the anonymous compiler 
of the Flores. It was also this identical Ms which a century later 
(in 1419) came (surreptitiously?) into the possession of Guarino 
Guarini, and is the archetype, through him, of all Mss of Pliny's 
Letters of the eight-book class known to be extant. Sabbadini was 
mistaken in thinking there might be a source dating from a copy 
made by Iohannes. 

The discussion was concluded with full texts of the excerpts from 
the Letters in the Flores and of the Breuis Adnotatio. 

The paper has been published in full in Classical Phi- 
lology, v, 175-188. 

27. The Article in the Predicate in Greek, by Professor 
Alfred W. Milden, of Emory and Henry College. 

The precision of Attic Greek in the use of the article to impart 
definiteness in the subject of the sentence, while avoiding its use 
in the predicate, contrary to the genius of our modern languages, is 
clearly illustrated in the usage of the possessives e/xds, ^erepos, 
ifierepos, <ros (see PAPA, xxxvn, xxiv-xxv). 

Dornseiffen, in his monograph De articulo, etc., and Procksch in 
Philologus, xl, 1-47, have preceded me in the present study, which 
is based on an independent collection of material, on a larger scale, 
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and attempts to define the limitations and appreciate the usage of 
the article in the predicate in sentences where the article occurs in 
subject and predicate alike. 

A familiar example of the type investigated is the following : 

ap' ov to fj.af8a.veiv icrrlv to aocjxoTepov yiyveaOai jrepi o /xavOdvei tk ', 
" Is not learning growing wiser about that which you learn ? " (Plato, 
Theaetetus, 145 D). At first sight, there is nothing here to excite 
comment from our point of view. But the comparative rarity of the 
type in question is certainly significant. Barring one department, 
the average is less than one occurrence to 200 pages. Oratory is 
represented by 9 examples, history 21, drama 2. On the other hand, 
59 examples were noted in the pages of Plato (six times as many, 
relatively, as in oratory). Over half of this number are found in four 
dialogues, the Cratylus, the Theaetetus, the Hippias Major, and the 
Gorgias, the first averaging one example to 10 pages. It is well to 
note that the participle figures in 40 per cent of the occurrences in 
Plato. Of Lucian's 14 examples, 8 have the article with the superla- 
tive adjective in the predicate, for which there is almost no classical 
warrant. 

The range of this type of predication, with the single exception of 
Plato, is very restricted. Its true sphere is in philosophical writings, 
and, wherever found, it usually carries a philosophical tone. Procksch, 
who has had an eye to the content as well as to the form, has brought 
out very clearly the fact that the keynote is identity either in thought 
or in fact. The former conception preponderates in Plato, the latter 
in Herodotus and the Orators. Viewed logically, the two parts of the 
sentence are convertible. The writer seems to see in this type the 
meeting of two conflicting tendencies in language, and language is 
here, so to speak, attempting the impossible. It is natural that the 
vehicle for this experiment should be such dialogues as the Cratylus 
and Theaetetus, subtle writings of the great master of Attic style. 

The principle laid down by Dornseiffen with reference to the 
article in the predicate finds substantial confirmation : " Praedicato 
nunquam articulus additur, nisi cum penitus cognitum vel definitum 
tanquam par subiecto opponitur." 

28. Note on Tacitus, Histories, 11, 40, by Professor Frank 
Gardner Moore, of Trinity College, Hartford. 

Non ut ad pugnam sed ad bellandum profecti confluentes Padi et 
Aduae fluminum sedecim inde milium spatio distantes petebant. 
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In this passage inde obviously refers to the camp ad quartum a 
Bedriaco (cf. 39). 1 From a point 4 m. p. west of Bedriacum, if the 
text is sound, Tacitus measures but 16 m. p. to the confluence of the 
Adda and the Po, whereas the confluence is 7 m. p. west of Cremona, 2 
and Cremona itself was 22 m. p. from Bedriacum, according to the 
Tabula Peutingeriana? Thus the camp ad quartum a Bedriaco was 
18 m. p. east of Cremona, and consequently 25 m. p. from the mouth 
of the Adda. It has been suggested by Wolff and Heraeus that xvi 
may be a corruption of xxi, but the latter figure fails to satisfy the 
topography. It is possible that the original figure was xxvi, but if we 
are forced to correct, we shall do better, I think, to read xxv. That 
this became xvi, rather than xv, by the blundering of a copyist or 
copyists, was perhaps due to the following inde. 

Certainly all the attempts to retain sedecim, and explain it away, 
or to emend elsewhere in order to keep this number, are altogether 
fruitless, however ingenious. So Mommsen's over-subtle "die 16 
Milien des Tacitus lassen sich fiiglich auf die beabsichtigte Ziel 
des Tagemarsches beziehen, die 12 des Plutarch auf das wirkliche 
Schlachtfeld." 4 So Nipperdey's indefensible excision of Padi et 
Aduae, and wild quest of a smaller stream. So Valmaggi's substi- 
tution of the Arda, a southern tributary of the Po, below Cremona, in 
spite of the glaring improbability that the Othonians are thus prepared 
to abandon the left bank without striking a blow. So Henderson's 
emendation of quartum decimum for quartum in 39, thus making 
22 — 14 = 8 m. p. from the camp to Cremona, plus 7 more, or 15, 
to the confluence. 5 To any careful reader it is plain that Tacitus 
agrees with Plutarch in dividing the march from Bedriacum to the 
battlefield between two days. Yet Henderson refuses to draw the 
natural inference from 39 that the camp there mentioned (4 m. p. 
from Bedriacum, or 14, as H. would emend) was occupied for one 
night, and that the penuria aquae was felt the following morning. 
Even here Henderson resorts to his " camp gossip," " the private 
soldier's view," etc. — his universal deus ex machina, applied with 
the last degree of improbability to the most aristocratic of historians. 

1 Gerstenecker's violent interpretation is its own refutation. 

2 Cf. Kiepert's map in CIL. v, 2. 

3 Pompeius Planta's vicesimo lapide is evidently a round number; Schol. Juv. 
2, 99. 

* Hermes, v, 167; cf. ib. 168, " Er hat das letzte militarische Marschobject mit 
dem Ziel des Tagemarsches verwechselt." 

6 Civil IVar and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, A.D. 69-70, London, 1908, 
PP- "4, 345- 
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29. The House-door in Greek and Roman Religion and 
Lore, by Professor Marbury B. Ogle, of the University of 
Vermont. 

In this paper the endeavor was made to gather a complete list of 
references to the threshold and the house door in Greek and Roman 
religion and folklore, and from the evidence thus obtained to find 
some explanation for their importance in these spheres. 

The references show that the most prominent belief connected 
with doors was that spirits haunted their vicinity. This is indicated : 
A. By the omens connected with the threshold and door. 1. That 
it was bad luck to stumble thereon (e.g. Pythag. Fr. Gr. Phil. 11, 5 10 ; 
Plut. Demetr. 29, 2 ; Cic. de Div. 11, 84). 2. That the Romans, like 
various other peoples, lifted the newly made bride over the thresh- 
old ; the analogies seem to show that on the threshold some danger 
to the bride was thought to lurk, — danger which she could escape by 
not treading thereon. 3. The opening and shutting, sua sponte, of 
doors, whether of a room, a house, a temple, was considered by the 
Romans a bad omen (e.g. Cic. de Div. 11, 67 ; Suet. Iul. 81). Similarly, 
the presence of a god was denoted by the opening, closing, or trem- 
bling of the temple doors (Verg. Aen. in, 90) ; so in Ovid, M. iv, 486, 
when Tisiphone had taken her stand on the threshold of the house of 
Athamas, postes tremuisse feruntur. B. Beneath the threshold, or 
on the doors, were placed prophylactic substances to protect the 
house from evil spirits, and the threshold was the place for perform- 
ing all sorts of magic rites which are always, in the last analysis, con- 
cerned with the spirits of the dead ; cf. Geop. xv, 8, 1 ; Aristoph. 
Dan. 255 K ; PI. N.H. xxxiv, 151 ; xxvin, 117 ; Theocr. 2, 59 sq. ; 
Marc. Emp. n, 4. In the former case all these substances are those 
that were commonly used as offerings to spirits, and in purificatory 
and other rites connected with the dead ; in the latter, there is no 
question of the spirits entering the house, but only of the necessity 
for their presence in order that the magic rite may be effective. 
C. Several references show that prophetic inspiration was gained by 
standing on or near the threshold (cf. Verg. A. in, 155 ; ib. 71 ; 
vi, 45, 115, 151; Ov. F. m, 358). D. The parallelism between 
the doorway and the cross-roads which, in the lore of many peoples 
(cf. Samter, Familienf. 121 sq.), are the haunt of the spirits. Both 
places seem to have been peculiarly well fitted for the performance of 
magic rites ; in Greece the cult of Hecate centred around the house- 
door and the cross-roads (cf. Steuding, Roscher's Lex. 1, 1889). In 
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this, as in other respects (cf. Samter 1.1.), the cult of the Lares is to be 
compared with that of Hecate, for their statues were likewise set up 
on the cross-roads, and, in many cases, immediately in the entrance 
of the atrium (De Marchi, il Culto Private, 1, 29 sq.). E. Among 
other peoples, Hebrews, Slavs, Germans, Celts, the threshold is held 
to be the seat of spirits ; so in ancient India, Oldenberg, Relig. d. Ved. 

561. 

The only theory which will account satisfactorily for the presence 
of spirits around the house-door is the suggestion offered by Winter- 
nitz {Denkschr. Wien. Akad. d. Wiss. XL, 1892, 71) to account for the 
lifting of the bride, that the primitive Greeks and Romans, like primi- 
tive people the world over, buried their dead under the threshold or 
before the house-door. 

That the early Greeks buried their dead within the house is proved 
by excavations (cf. Frazer, Paus. 11, 533 ; cf. Ps. -Plato, Min. 315 D). 
That they also buried their dead under the threshold or before the 
door is indicated by such passages as Eurip. Hel. 1165 sq. ; Schol. 
in Pind. Nem. 7, 62 ; Paus. x, 24, 6, and by the custom of placing 
the heroa before the door (cf. Rohde, Psy. 1, 197, n. 2). In the case 
of the Romans, the literary evidence for burial within the house 
(Serv. Aen. v, 64; vi, 152 ; Isid. Or. xv, n, 1), or near the door 
(Fulgent. 560, 13), although accepted by Voigt, R. Alterth. 794 sq., 
De Marchi, op. cit. 1, 38 sq., are too uncertain to serve for proof. 
The fact, however, that in early Rome, as in various cities in Greece, 
burial was permitted within the city (cf. Mon. Ant. xv, 1905, p. 752), 
and the analogies between Greek and Roman customs and beliefs in 
connection with the house-door should have sufficient weight to war- 
rant the conclusion that, at some time in their history, they practised 
the same burial customs. 

There are, moreover, distinct evidences that among both Greeks 
and Romans there was connected with the door a cult which can have 
been concerned only with the spirits of the dead. This we must con- 
clude to be the meaning of the binding of the door-posts with wool 
(e.g. cf. PI. N.H. xxix, 30 ; Varro, Men. fr. 463 B ; Hesych. <rre'<£ayov 
€K<f>ipav), which was used frequently in purificatory and other rites 
concerned with the dead (cf. Diels, Sibyl. Bl. 70), and of the practice 
of smearing them with fat and oil (e.g. PI. 1.1. ; Samter 1.1., 80 sq.) 
which were sprinkled evidently as offerings upon graves and grave- 
stones (Eurip. I.T. 633; Plut. Art's f. 21). The x&° vta **nrpa also 
seems to have been poured out before the door (Aristoph. Her. 306 K., 
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cf. Riess, AJP. xviii, 191) ; and in a trench hard by the door Medea in 
Ov. M. vii, 243 pours the sacrificial blood when performing the magic 
rite that is to restore Aeson to youth. If we accept such evidence 
for burial near the door, the hair offering in Eurip. Ale. 101 is simply 
explained ; the shorn hair was heaped up at the door as the primitive 
burial place just as it was commonly placed upon the graves of the 
dead (cf. Aeschyl. Choeph. 4; Prop. I, 17, 21) ; a passage in Herod, 
iv, 34 offers conclusive proof of this. 

Such a conclusion affords a simple explanation for all the folk be- 
liefs and practices connected with the house-door. Spirits haunted 
the vicinity just as, according to Plato, Phaed. 81 C sq. (cf. Lactant. 
Inst. 11, 2, 6), they wandered like shadows about tombs ; and because 
of the presence of these spirits, the threshold was a spot peculiarly 
adapted to the performance of magic rites ; it was bad luck to stumble 
upon the threshhold, just as it brought pollution to walk upon a grave 
(Plut. Lye. 27 ; Sen. Troad. 492) ; offerings were made near the house- 
doors and wreaths were hung upon them as upon graves (Isaeus, 2, 10 ; 
Plat. Crit. 116 C ; Tibull. 11, 6, 31 ; 4, 48) ; the ground around them 
was holy ground and a place of refuge for the distressed and for sup- 
pliants as was the grave itself (Tibull. 11, 6, 33 ; Rohde, Psy. 2 \, 230) ; 
and finally the teaching of Pythagoras (cf. Porphy. de A.N. 27) that 
one should approach them with due reverence finds its parallel in the 
statement that one must pass by a hero's shrine in silence (Aristoph. 
Av. 1490, c. Schol. ; Alciphr. in, 58, 3). 

30. The Story of a Grease Spot, by Principal Peterson, 
of McGill University, Montreal. 

Under this humorous title, the author gave a short talk on the 
inter-relations of certain Mss of Cicero's Orations. He explained 
that in the course of editing another volume of the Speeches for the 
Oxford Press, he had made it his business, not without some results, 
to reexamine certain Mss previously known to editors. A complete 
statement of his conclusions would shortly appear in the Classical 
Quarterly, of which Principal Peterson is an Associate Editor ; in 
the meantime he would limit himself to the proof that three codices, 
separated from each other by intervals of three centuries, are directly 
related to each other, the second having been copied from the first, 
and the third from the second. 

The Parisinus 7794 (P) is a well-known ninth century Ms, a 
folio of which is reproduced in Chatelain's Paleographie (PI. xxm). 
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It contains the sylloge of speeches (preceded by the spurious Pridie 
quam in exilium) which, with the exception of the pro Caelio, are 
to be included in the forthcoming volume. Halm is considered to 
have proved that from P there was directly copied a codex now at 
Bern in Switzerland, — the Bernensis 136 (B). This Ms belongs to 
the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Further evidence of its direct derivation from P may be found in 
the hitherto unnoticed fact that a system of punctuation was intro- 
duced by a later scribe into P, and has been followed by the writer 
of B ; indeed, it may have been inserted in the text of P for the pur- 
pose of the copy about to be made. The importance of B is that it 
enables the critic to " control " the tradition of P. The writer of B 
invariably follows the second hand in P, and it is easy to draw the 
inference that wherever a change occurs in the text of P that does 
not appear in B it was made by a later hand than P 2 . 

But more important than the derivation of B from P is the relation 
to B of another codex which has lately received much attention from 
Mr. A. C. Clark in connection with his restoration of the " vetus 
Cluniacensis " of Poggio. This Ms is Par. 14, 749, which Mr. Clark 
has called 2. His own opinion was that 2 was in all probability 
copied, for the post Reditum and other speeches, from P. " I should 
have hesitated to take any other view, had it not been for an inter- 
esting discovery made in the course of last summer. At a certain 
passage in the speech de Harusp. Respons. (§5) I happened to 
notice in the text of 2 two very short lines drawn by the scribe after 
the words violavil and Romanos. On looking up the corresponding 
passage in B, I found an oblong greasy mark which had led the 
scribe to skip a small portion of the parchment for fear that his ink 
might run. What had arrested the march of his pen in the twelfth 
century was probably not so obvious in the fifteenth, and has more 
or less evaporated now, after the lapse of seven hundred years ; but 
still it was sufficient to attract attention, and the faithful writer of 
2 draws two short lines to indicate that there was a blank, covering 
two lines of the text in his original. This is undoubted proof of 
direct copying, for apart from this explanation the lines in question 
would be altogether meaningless, and would not have been repro- 
duced by any later copyist. 

" A direct descent is therefore proved for the fifteenth century Ms 
2 from the ninth century P, through the twelfth or thirteenth century 
B. It is a case of apostolical succession ! " 
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31. Notes on the Pompeian Election-Notices, by Professor 
Perley Oakland Place, of Syracuse University. 

Local politics in Pompeii, and in the Italian municipia generally, 
doubtless presented a humorous aspect to one in the larger political 
life of Rome. Cicero (ad Fatn. vn, 1) reminds his friend M. Marius 
that the town council (curia) — probably of Pompeii — affords all the 
elements of an Atellan farce with its broad burlesque of human life 
by means of stock characters. Again, Horace cites (S. 1, 5), as de- 
serving a laugh from his hearers, the crazy vanity and pompous man- 
ner of a " praetor " (probably aedile) of Fundi, who paraded all the 
insignia of his office : the toga praetexta, latus clavus, and even the 
pan of coals for lighting torches. This instance would suggest that 
the municipia aped the ceremonial dignity of Rome. 

While the main features of the machinery of government in the 
municipia are known, one must regret that no Roman writer has 
visualized for us the details of local politics. Such an opportunity 
was furnished to Cicero in the perplexing year of 45 B.C., when his 
son and nephew became aediles at Arpinum. 

A natural method of publicity in a political canvass in Pompeii, we 
know, was to place election notices on the walls of buildings through- 
out the city. Strategic points would naturally be the vicinity of the 
Fora, places of amusement, public baths, inns, shops, the city gates, 
and the principal streets. Thus the candidates for 77 viri iuri dicitn- 
do and aediles (also styled II viri v.a. sacr.p.proc.) announced them- 
selves and appealed to the popular suffrage — conclusive evidence of 
elections by the people of Pompeii in 79 a.d., and an indication that 
other municipia were probably as tenacious of democratic principles. 

The notices, after the required space had first been whitewashed, 
were put up by professional sign-painters, whose names are often 
added and occasionally the name of the dealbator (ci. CIL. iv, 222) 
is given. Many of them read like the announcements above the 
editorial column of an " organization paper" to-day: "John Doe for 
Mayor" ; "Vote for Richard Roe." 

The notices may be classified thus, according to their form : 

(1) Announcements without mention of supporters. The older 
ones (cf. 67) usually give merely the name and office, followed by 
V 7 ; sometimes V B(virum bonum) is added. 

(2) Appeals : (A) General : (a) from an individual supporter, 
thus: 1048, Sabinus rog(at) copo ; 2966, Dionysius fullo rog(at) ; 
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209, memor sodalis facit (' is working for ') ; 699, rogat et facit ; 1 74, 
cupit ; 235, Phoebus (a perfume-seller, unguentarius) cum emptori- 
bus suis rog(at) ; 98, Iulius Polybius collega facit (a joint canvass). 
(F) from two individual supporters (cf. 175). (/) from neighbors, 
thus : 193, (Hyp)saeum quinq(uennalem) d. r. p. vicini volunt ; 458, 
vicini cum Capitone rog(ant) ; 1059, vicinis rogantibus (this resembles 
the modern "nomination by petition"), (d) from various groups, 
thus: in 886, C. Iulius Polybius, a baker (cf. 429 and 875) is 
supported by the bakers (pistores), and in 113 by the muleteers 
(muliones) ; in 960 the woodsellers {lignarT) support C. Cuspius 
Pansa, who would seem to be the candidate of the goldsmiths 
{aurifices) (710) and the attendants of Isis (Isiaci) (ion); cf. also 
ball players (jtilicrepi) (1147), barbers (ionsores) (743), dyers {offec- 
tores) (864), perfume-sellers (unguentarii) (609), fishermen (piscicapi) 
(826), and the farmers {agricolae) (490). 

(B) Specific : (a) to an individual, thus : 920, Procule Frontoni 
tuo officium commoda ; 635, Sabinum aed(ilem), Procule, fac 
et ille te faciet ; 1071, Modestum aed(ilem), Pansa, fac facias. 
(b) to a group, thus: 336, innkeepers (caupones) ; 183, fruitsellers 
(pomari). 

We need not assume that groups, such as cited above, were in all 
instances formally organized as sodalicia or collegia, and that in 
Pompeii we have on a small scale the " Tammany Hall " of antiquity, 
the political instrument perfected for Caesar by Publius Clodius. 

Not a few of the notices are of a joint canvass, thus : 98 (" Don't 
split the ticket !") ; cf. also 382 and 623. In 597 we read : Suettios 
Certum II vir(um) i(uri) d(icundo) Verum aed(ilem) Celsum collegam 
rog(ant). This last notice suggests what is confirmed by numerous 
notices, the development of a local aristocracy, and the importance of 
family names in a canvass. Perhaps in 456 iuvenem verecundissimum 
means " not snobbish." The advantage of a joint canvass appears 
from 187. 

The after-election headlines of a modern newspaper, "A Clean 
Sweep !" recall such notices as 1122, on the left of the west entrance 
to the amphitheatre : Paquium Proculum II vir(um) i(uri) d(icundo) 
d(ignum) r(ei) p(ublicae) universi Pompeiani fecerunt. 

The stereotyped expressions in praise of the candidates suggest the 
conventional phraseology of campaign literature to-day. The follow- 
ing are typical : d(ignum) r(ei) p(ublicae) ; 499, civem bonum ; 232, 
dignissimum ; 309, verecundissimum d. r. p. o. v. f. dignissimum ; 187, 
optimos collegas ; 951, iuvenem egregium ; 943, iuvenem frugi; 
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286, iuvenem probum ; 460, probissimos; 720, iuvenem innocuae 
aetatis; 597, quorum innocentiam probastis; 706, omni bono meri- 
tum ; 768, defensorem coloniae. In praise of a baker, who is a 
candidate for aedile, we read : Panem bonum fert (429). 

It is interesting to note that there is in the notices an absence of 
the personal bitterness between candidates which often characterizes 
municipal politics to-day. The candidates do not proclaim the 
" platform " of a party organization, nor do they as individuals put 
forward any "convictions," or pledge themselves to any policy. 
They enter the race as individuals, and the question for the voters is 
a personal one. Hence, as appears above, the expressions of praise 
in the notices refer to the good character of the candidates ; so, too, 
the words aerarium conservabit, Eph. Epigr. 1, 163. However, the 
effectiveness of the modern cartoon appears from 575, 576, and 581. 
Here in the conventional form of a genuine election-notice, even to 
the signatures of the sign-painters, Vatia is held up as an " impossible 
candidate " : dormientes universi, furunculi, seribibi ! What a worthy 
list of supporters ! 

One of the most elaborate notices (768), conspicuously placed 
close by the Stabian Baths on the north side of Abbondanza Street, 
near the corner of Stabian Street, announces that M. Epidius Sabinus, 
a candidate for Duumvir iuri dicundo, has the support of an imperial 
commissioner, Suedius Clemens (cf. 1059, sanctissimus iudex) sent by 
Vespasian to decide the ownership of certain land (Mau-Kelsey, 407). 
This support is announced as secured by Sabinus' neighbors (vicinis 
rogantibus) in no. 1059 placed near the door of his house (Region 
ix, 1, 22). 

32. Early Mediaeval Commentaries on Terence, Addendum, 
by Professor Edward Kennard Rand, of Harvard University. 

See PAPA, xxxix (1908), xli-ii, and CP, iv (1909), 359-389. 
Three of the Paris Mss mentioned on p. 378 of the latter article 
were examined for the writer by Dr. D. P. Lockwood, and the results 
tend to confirm the hypothesis suggested. The commentary in Ms 
7900 A s. X, is clearly the same as that in the Monacensis, and 
though Vita in** follows the text of the plays, the scribe of the Paris 
Ms doubtless took both Vita and Commentary from the same source ; 
to economize space, he at first intended to omit all the introductions 
to the plays, but afterwards found room at the end for the Vita and 
the argument of the Andria. 
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Ms 7184 is, for the Terence part, not of the eleventh but of the 
fifteenth century, and it contains no scholia. But a distich which 
appears in 7900 A before the Ennuchus is found in the same place 
in 7184, which has Vita m<* at the beginning — another indication 
that Vita m<* is an integral part of the scholia in 7900 A. 

Ms 7902 s. XI (probably from Fleury) is the most interesting of 
all. It contains not only Vita in" but Vita 11, the " Ambrosian," 
which consists of an epitome of the life of Terence, by Donatus. 
One should suspect that such a Vita is merely the preface to a com- 
mentary, which, in this case, ought to include excerpts from Donatus ; 
and such excerpts follow in 7902. Since the only early Mss of 
Donatus are Paris 7920 s. XI (from Fleury) and Vat. Reg. 1595 
s. XIII, and both of these are extremely fragmentary, something 
might be gained for the text of Donatus even after Wessner's elaborate 
edition, by a reconstruction of this ninth-century commentary. In 
Paris 7184 scholia are found for the Andria, for Eunuchus as far as 
Act iv, sc. iv, and, apparently, for the beginning of the Hautonti- 
moroumenos. Mss containing Vita n should, therefore, be examined ; 
there are at least thirteen of them. 

There were then, at least, five commentaries written on the plays 
of Terence in the ninth century : (1) Commentum Brunsianum, fairly 
early in the period ; (2) Commentum Monacense, connected, per- 
haps, with the circle of Heiricus of Auxerre ; (3) Expositio, connected, 
perhaps, with Remigius ; (4) a philosophical commentary partly pre- 
served in version a of Eugraphius ; (5) Commentum Donatianum. 
Doubtless Donatus was not introduced into France till the close of 
the century. Further examination of these and other contemporary 
commentaries cannot fail to throw light on the culture of the period 
and, in especial, the origin of scholastic philosophy. 

33. On the Use of the Sign of Interrogation in Certain 
Greek Mss, by Professor Charles B. Randolph, of Clark 
College. 

In spite of much apparent confusion in the use of the point and 
comma, a definite rule in the use of the sign of interrogation appears 
in many minuscule manuscripts, — in how large a percentage there is 
no way to tell on this side the Atlantic. 

The sign of interrogation, which is most commonly a point with a 
comma beneath it — our semicolon — is found in minuscule manu- 
scripts dating from the ninth century on, though sometimes it is 
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added by a later hand. Modifications of it are the comma beneath 
two dots, and the comma preceding or following a period (these 
probably accidental, though not infrequent) ; and perhaps the comma 
alone was intended in some manuscripts to have interrogative value. 

The conclusions of the paper are based upon an examination of 
facsimiles of thirty-four minuscule manuscripts, the range of the 
investigation being limited by the number readily accessible in this 
country. They were chiefly manuscripts of the dramatists, Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, though the Oxford Plato 
(Ox. Clark. 39) and a Harvard manuscript of the Gospels were in- 
cluded. The passages examined ranged in length from a few lines 
to 75 or more manuscript pages ; the facsimile sheets were often 
disappointingly short, but few contained less than 100 lines. 

Of the thirty-four minuscule manuscripts examined, five did not 
show any interrogative sign. The other twenty-nine showed the 
semicolon, or a modification of it, in use according to this rule : 

The sign of interrogation does not follow questions introduced by an 
interrogative pronoun or adverb, like tI%, ttov, t™s (word-questions) , 
but is used after sentence-questions, which are without an interroga- 
tive word, or are introduced by a particle like Spa, p.r), ol, pJov. In 
other words, the sign of interrogation was used where no word in the 
sentence would have made it clear to the reader that a question was 
intended. 

The figures upon which this conclusion was based follow : 

Word-questions in the 29 manuscripts 13 11 

Occurrences of ( ;) 20 

Sentence-questions in the 29 manuscripts . . . . 1013 

Occurrences of ( ;) 567 

That is, after gS^% of the word-questions the sign of interrogation is 
omitted ; after 56% of the sentence-questions it is used. The reason 
that the percentage is smaller in the case of the sentence-questions is 
that while any one, whether he knew much or little Greek, could 
recognize a word-question by a word like ris, ttov, or i™s, to deter- 
mine whether or not a sentence introduced by oi, or \x.r\, or without 
an introductory particle, was a question, required ability to understand 
the sentence and the context, which often the scribe did not possess. 

The paper is published in a somewhat expanded form in 
Classical Philology for July, 1910. 
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34. The Distribution of the R61es in the New Menander, 
by Professor Kelley Rees, of Yale University. 

The author endeavors to show in this study that the Rule of Three 
Actors was not applicable to the New Comedy. One of the chief 
reasons for assuming a limitation of the number of performers for the 
classical tragedies and comedies, i.e. their structure, disappears when 
we come to the New Comedy ; it is impossible to discover in the 
economy of the Menander fragments any hint that the author was 
laboring under a restrictive law which prevented him from using all 
the actors that his plots required. 

The absence of such a law in the period of the New Comedy may 
be taken also as an indication that the rule did not exist in the classi- 
cal period ; for it is quite probable that, had the rule existed in the 
classical period and been removed at a later time, we should have 
had some record of the change. But there is no mention in ancient 
writers of the existence of such a law, much less the removal of it. 

In testing the rule in its application to Menander the author 
assumes that the following principles were observed by the ancient 
dramatic writers in the distribution of the r61es among the actors : 

(1) An actor, if he play two or more parts, must have enough time 
to change costume between the exit of one character and the entrance 
of the other whose part he is to assume. (2) The same actor must 
play a given r61e throughout. (3) The doubling of incongruous roles 
is to be avoided ; the parts should not be too many or of too miscel- 
laneous a character. Violations of these principles are grouped 
under the following headings : (1) " Lightning " Change of Dress ; 

(2) Split R61es ; (3) Bad Assignment of Parts. 

Two instances in the Periceiromene are cited where four persons are 
simultaneously upon the scene (see Capps, ed. vv. 344 ff. and 905 ff.). 
Two more four-actor-scenes are found in the fragments, but in these 
the fourth character does not speak, though in other scenes one of 
the characters has an important speaking part (Peric. vv. 62 ff. and 

403 ff.). 

"Lightning" Change of Costume. — Cases where this device must 
be resorted to are found in Epitrep. 159 ff., Perk. 886 ff., Samia, 71 ff. 

Split Roles. — In the Epitrep. the parts of Syriscus, Charisius, and 
Sophrona must be divided among two or more actors ; in Peric. the 
parts of Pataecus, Doris, and Moschion ; in the Samia the part of 
Chrysis. 

Bad Assignment of Parts. — It is found that under the three-actor 
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distribution nearly every actor is forced to play widely different 
roles. 

It is not the writer's contention, however, that Greek plays were 
never performed with three actors, but special emphasis is laid upon 
the facts (i) that there is no external evidence to show that dramatic 
poets at Athens, either in the classical or post-classical period, did 
restrict themselves to that number ; (2) the economy of the Menan- 
der fragments and of the classical drama does not reveal the influence 
of such a restrictive law. 

This paper appears in Classical Philology, v, 291 ff. 

35. Sicca Mors, Juvenal, 10, 113, by Professor John C. 
Rolfe, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In Shakespeare, Tempest, 1, i, 72, Gonzalo says : "The wills above 
be done ! but I would fain die a dry death." On reading this lately I 
was reminded of the use of the same expression, but in quite a dif- 
ferent sense, in Juv. 10, 113 : 

Ad generum Cereris sine caede ac vulnere pauci 
Descendunt reges et sicca morte tyranni. 

In the course of the brief search which was necessary to locate the 
reminiscent passage, I found, to my surprise, that though Georges and 
the Forcellini-DeVit lexicon give long lists of adjectives which are 
used with mors, neither lexicon cites the phrase sicca mors under 
either word, nor, as perhaps might be assumed, does the Harpers' 
Lexicon or its descendants, the School Dictionary and the Elem. 
Lat. Diet. And yet this expression is so rare that it should be 
recorded and it should certainly find a place in the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. 

The meaning of the Latin phrase is, of course, "a bloodless death," 
and hence "a natural death," or, in the words of the scholiast, in- 
cruenta ac per hoc naturali, morte sua (avroftArw davdrtt)). All the 
lexicons cite siccus in the sense of " bloodless," with or without an 
explanatory sanguine, and it is, perhaps, hardly necessary to quote 
passages to illustrate this. 1 

In the English poet the signification is quite different, the meaning 
being a death not by drowning. This might be interpreted in the 
passage in the Tempest as meaning a natural death, but in the Two 

1 For example, Prop, iv, 10, 12, spolia non sanguine sicca suo; Sen. Troad. 
50, siccus ensis; Stat. Theb. vm, 383, cuspide sicca; etc., etc. 
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Gentlemen of Verona I, i, 158, where Speed is said to be "destin'd 
to a drier death on shore," although the reference is again to a death 
not by drowning, the real meaning is a death on the gallows, with 
relation to the familiar proverb, " he that is born to be hanged 
shall never be drowned." This is attributed by Hazlitt 1 to Camden's 
Remains, 1614, and it was doubtless current in the time of Shake- 
speare. 

If the phrase "a dry death" was proverbial at that time in the 
sense of a death on the gallows, it is not impossible that Gonzalo 
uses his expression humorously and with a double meaning, especially 
since a few lines before he had been predicting that kind of a " dry 
death " for the boatswain ; that is, in the sense " I would fain die a 
dry death rather than drown, even if I run the risk of ending on the 
gallows." 

The use of siccus in the sense of "untouched by water" is frequent 
in Latin. Horace, Serm. 11, 4, 15, speaks of siccis agris, meaning 
unwatered gardens, and Quintilian, 11, 4, 8, of siccum et sine umore 
solum. And sicci oculi is a conventional phrase, on which Seneca, 
Here. Oet. 1273, has the somewhat bold variant, siccus aerumnas tuli. 
Ovid (Prist, iv, 9, 18) and Manilius (1, 162) refer to "dry" con- 
stellations, meaning those which do not set, and Propertius, n, 17, 15, 
uses sicca luna in the sense which is common to-day. But sicca 
mors, as opposed to a death by drowning, apparently does not occur 
in Latin, and in fact the phrase seems to be found only in the passage 
of Juvenal which is quoted above, and to be one of his own making. 

It may be noted that neither the Century nor the Standard Dic- 
tionary cites " a dry death " under either word. Murray, however, 
s.v. "dry," p. 693, I, 11, f, has "to die a dry death; i.e. without 
bloodshed or (in Shaks.) without drowning." Besides the two 
Shakespearean passages he cites Mirr. Policy (1599) E iii, "Tyrants 
. . . goe neuer to Pluto with a drie death . . . without bloud and 
murder," which is clearly shown by the close correspondence in 
language to be a reminiscence of Juvenal. The citation from 
R. L'Estrange (1688), Brief Hist. Times, m, 275,' "he dy'd rather 
a Dry Death than a Bloudy," does not show such close similarity 
to Juvenal, but we might suspect that it was taken from him, even 
if L'Estrange had not shown by his translation of Cicero's de Officiis 
that he was a classical scholar. 

The Shakespearean editors do not, as a rule, comment on either 

1 English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, London, 1869. 
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passage, although Delius with true German conscientiousness notes 
the fact, which the English editors doubtless regarded as self-evident, 
that the expression in the Tivo Gentlemen is a play on the proverb 
"he that is born to be hanged is not drowned" (sic). So far as I 
know, the English and the Latin " dry death " have never been 
brought together. The editors of Juvenal, if they comment on the 
phrase at all, for the most part merely translate it. 

It is rather the fashion at present to deny Juvenal the possession 
of a sense of humor, and to call him a mere rhetorician. Now 
unquestionably, the bloody end of tyrants was a rhetorical common- 
place long before the days of Juvenal, but he redeems his reference 
from commonplaceness, as he often does, by the use of the novel and 
striking phrase, sicca morte, which is just as humorous, though in a 
different way, as is Shakespeare's " dry death." It might be called 
grim humor, which is the only kind of which Mackail (Latin Lit. 222) 
will admit the existence in Juvenal. A further touch is the reference 
to Pluto as " Ceres' son-in-law." Friedlander, it is true, in his note 
on 5, 45, gives a long list of such paraphrases and shows that they are 
a favorite device of Juvenal's, but this does not prevent many of them 
from being used with a decidedly humorous effect, as, for instance, 
vervecum in patria (10, 50), of Abdera, where there is certainly 
nothing grim about the humor. 

36. The Pronunciation of c, g, and v in Latin, by Martin 
L. Rouse, of Toronto, Canada. 

In the Romance languages and in their neighbour-tongue, English, 
which has been so largely imbued with their parental Latin, a marked 
distinction is usually made in the sound of the letters c and g accord- 
ing as either is followed by a, o, or u on the one hand, or by e or i on 
the other. Thus it is a fixed rule in Italian, French, Portuguese, and 
Spanish that before a, o, or u, c shall have the sharp, and g the flat, 
unaspirated, palatal sound which in phonetics we call k and g respec- 
tively ; whereas before e or / in Italian c is always uttered as t\ (=tsh) 
and g in true analogy as dZ (= dzh), while before those letters in 
French and Portuguese c with rare exceptions 1 is sounded as sand 
g always as 3 (= zh without </), and before them in Spanish c is \ 
( = th sharp) and g is x ( = kK)> both of which may be regarded as 
softer sounds — the first by all acknowledgment, the second as having 
led on to j (= consonantal y) in English and being in process of 

1 Marked with a cedilla ( 4 ) beneath the c. 
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doing so in German. And, again, in English c before a, o, or u is k 
and g is g; whereas c before e and i is s, as in French, and g is 
sometimes dZ, as in Italian, sometimes g. 

Now in the standard pronunciation of German c, being always hard 
— i.e. = k — before a, o, or u, softens into ts before e and i; but 
all the words that have c before e or i came into German from or 
through the Romance languages — such, for example, as ceder, cent- 
ner, cichone, and cigarre, and g, on the other hand, remains hard — 
i.e. = g — before all vowels, though at the end of a word it passes 
into x (= kK) 'or g (= gK)? Over wide districts of Germany, how- 
ever, even the best educated folk utter g before en as hj ( = hy) as, 
in morgen, regen, etc., and hj is of course a stage of transition from 
X to j ( = _y), such as the English verb forms lecgan, secgan, etc., un- 
derwent in becoming laying, saying, etc., ere lastly the y itself grew 
dumb. In keeping, then, with the fact that the Germans overran 
Spain earlier and more completely than they did Italy and that Italy 
throughout retained a Latin-speaking center, we find the German 
softened form of g, namely x, in the Spanish, not in the Italian, 
tongue. And in keeping also with the fact that no soft c occurs in 
native German words and that in no form of German has g before e, 
or i ever had a sibilant sound, whether dZ or 3, we find that in Eng- 
lish the great majority of words containing c before e or i, and so hav- 
ing its soft sound s, are of Romance origin — e.g. conceive, ounce, place 
accident, circle, city, etc., 8 and while words containing g before e or i 
take its soft sound dZ if they are of Romance origin, they usually keep 
its hard sound if they are Germanic — compare the utterance of age, 
vestige, gentle, germ, gesture, ginger with that of gear, gelding, get, 
begin, gird, give. 

So it is clear that from old Latin, not from old Teutonic, sources 
the general custom is derived of making c and g sibilant before e and 
i, and that since in Italy traditional pronunciation must have been 
longest maintained, while there and in no other of the Romance 
countries is the utterance of soft c and soft g analogous, the inference 
is very strong that the two letters had the Italian sounds before e and 
i in the Latin tongue. 

1 After e and i, as in weg and essig. 

2 After a, o, and u, as in tag, nog, and trug. 

3 A handful of words, however, that in Anglo-Saxon were written with ce or ci, 
ceaf, ceapman, cild, cin, etc., are now written with ch, as chaff, chapman, child, 
chin, etc., and have the tf sound; and in the words wherein ce preceded another 
vowel letter it seems to have been designed to increase the t\ sound. 
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If we now compare Italian with Latin, we find that original words 
and grammatically inflected words which in Latin had e or i next 
after c or g are now uttered with the soft sounds if or d3, whereas 
such as in Latin had a or u 1 after c or g and have now e or i, are 
uttered with the hard sounds k or g (to show which an h is inter- 
posed). 

Thus of nouns and adjectives that belonged to the Latin third 
declension we have, from nucem, nuces, vocem, voces, legem, leges, 
felicem and J elices — noce, noci, voce, voci, legge, leggi, felice, and felici 
uttered with final tfe, ijl, d3§, or d^l; and of such as belonged to 
the second declension we have domestici, medici, monaci, pelagi, bene- 
fici, malefici, amici, porci, and magi 2 coming with unaltered spelling 
into Italian and being uttered with final ifi or d3*. 

On the other hand, of nouns and adjectives that belonged to the 
first declension we have from manicae,persicae, strigae, and mancae — 
maniche, pesche, streghe, and manche, and of such as belonged to the 
fourth we have from acus and lacus aghi and laghi. 

And again, in verb forms, those which in Latin had / or e after c or 
g and have still the same vowel letter, retain this with a preceding t\ 
or <?3 sound — e.g. in giacci, ungi, and leggi from tacts, ungis, and legis, 
and in giacce, unge, and legge, indicative and imperative, from tacit, 
ungit, and legit and iace, unge, and lege respectively ; whereas those 
which in Latin had a after c or g but have now e or i, retain the hard 
consonant before the vowel — e.g. in secchi, neghi, and preghi, indica- 
tive and imperative, from siccas, negas, and precas, sicca, nega, and 
preca, respectively. 

This distinction cannot have been drawn after the sound of e was 
substituted in nouns for that of ae or the sound of / for us, or after i 
or e displaced in verbs the older as or a : the Italian people, when 
compelled by constant intercourse and ultimate blending with Goths 
and Lombards to assimilate so many plurals of nouns and to make all 
second persons singular present alike in indicatives and imperatives, 
would certainly not have resolved in common, " Here we will ex- 
change Jr. or g for if or dZ because of this derivation, and there we 
will keep k or g because of that one." Therefore the distinction must 
have existed when Latin was still the language of the Italians at 
large. 

1 I know of no change of o into e or i. 

2 But a few dissyllables of the second declension are now found with hard 
plurals : e.g. cocci, sacci, foci have become cuochi, saccki, fuochi. 
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Against evidence so cogent that modern Italian treatment of c 
and g was Latin treatment also, there is a theory to be set-off, that 
between the original k or g sound and its following vowel a j 
( = true y) sound may first have been intruded and that the kj and 
gj gradually became t\ and dZ- But in that case we should expect 
to find a large number of words in which ca, co, and cu had become 
eta, cio, and ciu, and in which ga, go, and gu had turned into gia, 
gio, and giu. I know of only one such instance — the first syllable 
of gioja, the modern form of gaudium ; and since the Italians have 
interposed no/ or i between the g and the first vowel of gaudere, but 
have left this word almost unchanged as godere, while gaudium would 
according to a common Italian usage have naturally become gogio 
(= godzo), as we shall next show, the first syllable has doubtless 
exchanged places with the very similar second syllable, much as 
when turbula became trouble. 

The Latin combination ti before a vowel letter has become in 
Italian usually 2 or zi with the sounds ts or tsia, — as in ex- 
perientiam, temperantiam, imitationem, conversationem, which are 
now esperienza (or -zid), temperanza, imitazione, conversazione ; but 
it has sometimes become gi with the sound dZ* — as in ra- 
tionem, stationem, venationem, which are now ragione, stagione, 
venagione. 

The Latin combination di before a vowel letter has become in 
Italian uniformly gi, sounded sometimes dZ, sometimes dZi — as in 
adiudicare, adiurare, hodie, radium, which are now aggiudicare, aggiu- 
rare, oggi, raggio. 

And it is clear from what went before that as dj has become d3 
so did tj at first become t\, but was afterwards either flattened into 
the analogous dZ or simplified into ts. 

If, then, we find the spelling ti before a vowel letter interchange- 
able in Latin itself with ci and yet we never find ta, to, or tu inter- 
changeable with ca, co, or cu, we shall rightly infer that the Romans 
did not pass from ti to ki but from ti to tj and thence to tj ; 
and of the first alternative spelling, but of that only, we are able to 
cite examples — such as fetialis and fecialis, indutiae and induciae, 
dedititii and dediticii, nuntius and nuncius. 

lastly, there are a few Latin words that must have been in con- 
stant use among the Western nations from the times of Roman rule 
downwards in which the t\ or d3 sound is found in both Italian and 
English and the corresponding soft sounds in French. Such are 
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iudicem and its plural indices and the plural of clericus, clerici, as to 
the final syllable 1 of each : 

in Italian giudice, giudici, cherici 

in English judge, judge s, clergy ; 

in French juge,juges, clerge. 

Why, on the other hand, has not the singular clericus anywhere 
come to end in a soft sound ? The answer is obvious : c before u 
and o was from the outset k, whereas before i, as before e, it was 
always t[. 

Other instances of such words are cicerem, vecciam, and perdricem, 
which have become 

in Italian cece, veccia, and pernice ; 

in English chickpea., (Old) pitch, (corrected to) vetcA, 

and (Sc.) pairtrich, (Stdrd.) partridge ; 
in French pois chiche, (Old) veche, (to-day) vesce, 

and perdrix. 

Turning now to the pronunciation of the letter v as it is now 
distinctively used in writing Latin — that is, where it precedes a 
vowel letter — one must of course admit that its original and general 
use was to denote the sound w; since the Romans commonly used 
the same letter v for the sound u before a consonant, and w is only 
n held back till it can be exploded with a following vowel. But that 
it was soon felt very difficult to utter w between two vowels is proved 
by the intense frequency with which ii- and ie- are written for ivi-, 
ive-, the true perfect forms in verbs of the fourth conjugation. We 
have a similar elision followed by crasis in notutn for novitum, aetas 
for aevitas, and vita for vivitas. And if, on the other hand, we find 
brevitas, novitas, and pravitas retained in their full form, where the 
w on the whole presented an equal difficulty, is it not reasonable to 
conclude that it was overcome in another way ; namely, by changing w 
into v — a change so all-pervading in the standard speech of Ger- 
many without such necessity ? Utterances so mincing and lip-tick- 
ling as brewitas, nowitas could not have been maintained for any 
time by the people at large. Still less could wiwus have done so ; 
and what advocate of the w in Latin dares to call the great Roman 
historian Liwius? 

1 The initial syllable of iudicem has become giu by an extension of the modifi- 
cation that we have been pointing out : at some early period nearly all Latin 
words beginning with the j sound took a d on before it and modern Italians 
then turned dj into dZ- 
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37. Certain Linguistic Tests for the Relative Antiquity of 
the Iliad and Odyssey, by Professor John A. Scott, of North- 
western University. 

M. Croiset in his Histoire de la Lit. Grecque I 2 , 368 ff., bases his argu- 
ment for the relative lateness of the Odyssey almost exclusively on the 
increasing use of the abstract, and shows both that the number in the 
Odyssey is much greater than in the Iliad, and how that adjectives in 
the Iliad appear as abstracts in the assumed later books. However, 
this argument rests on a false assumption, as there are practically the 
same number in each poem, since I find that there are eighty abstracts 
in the Iliad, while Croiset found but eighty-one in the Odyssey. The 
argument based on the use of the abstract in the later books while 
the adjective is found in the earlier is of no weight, since many adjec- 
tives are found only in the Odyssey, while the abstracts from the 
same root are found only in the Iliad. (A complete list of all the 
words, abstracts and adjectives, involved in this discussion is printed 
in the Classical Review, xxiv, 8-10.) 

A second argument, found in Monro, Jebb, Browne, and many 
writers on Homeric language, is based on the increasing use of the 
so-called definite article. This also rests on a false assumption, as I 
find the definite article is used once in every thirty-five verses in the 
Iliad, and but once in each forty-four in the Odyssey. This differ- 
ence is due to the fact that certain recurring phrases which take the 
article come frequently in the Iliad, although used in the Odyssey 
also, but shows no difference in the essential use. Certain books 
which critics put late, such as the first book and the last of the 
Odyssey, show the most restricted use of the definite article, while 
many of those books of the Iliad esteemed the earliest show the most 
examples. This proves that it is impossible to divide Homer into 
strata on the basis of the definite article. 

The Iliad and Odyssey in the use of abstract nouns and of the 
definite article show the same stage of linguistic development. 

38. The Effect of Enclitics on Latin Word Accent in the 
Light of Republican Prose Usage, by Professor F. W. Shipley, 
of Washington University. 

This paper was a preliminary report on a piece of investigation, 
not yet complete, whose scope embraces all the prose writers from 
Cato to Sallust. The Orations of Cicero still remain to be covered 
before the complete results will be ready for publication. It is not 
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likely, however, that the conclusion here given for all the prose works 
of the period of the republic, except the Orations of Cicero, will be 
materially changed in the light of the additional data. 

The paper may be briefly summarized as follows : 

Hitherto the investigation of the subject has been confined to data 
from the poetical writers. The results agree in discrediting, for the 
classical period at least, the accentuation templaque, which in the 
days of the grammarians was the accepted method of accentuating 
trochaic words ending in a short vowel and followed by the enclitic. 
But the conclusions are little short of bewildering in regard to combi- 
nations of the type limina + que. Sommer and the grammarians 
would accent liminaque ; Wagener (Neue philologische Rundschau, 
1904, p. 505) would accent liminaque ; Newcomer {PAPA, xxvu, 
xxvii f.) would accent sceleraque, liminaque. The present investiga- 
tion shows that, for the republican period at least, combinations of the 
type liminaque are exceedingly rare in prose, except under the follow- 
ing conditions : (1) where the word following the enclitic began with 
a vowel ; (2) where the proparoxytone ended in ia, ua, and synizesis 
might take place ; (3) where the proparoxytone was capable of syn- 
copation. With these exceptions, which are quite numerous, combi- 
nations of the type liminaque, cognominaque are so exceedingly rare 
as to point to a conscious avoidance on the part of the writers of 
prose during the republican period. 

It is difficult to see why the combination was avoided if, in the 
republican times, the accentuation was liminaque, given by the gram- 
marians as the accentuation in their own times. All three classes of 
exceptions, given above, point to one conclusion, viz. that the thing 
which the prose writers were avoiding was the awkward accentuation 
liminaque, which would result from the operation of the ordinary 
accent law. This awkward shifting of the accent to the weak syllable 
following that which ordinarily received the main stress could be 
avoided (1) by elision, e.g. agminaquie) ea, (2) in combinations 
where synizesis was possible, e.g. omniaque, (3) in the case of words 
capable of syncopation, e.g. cet(e)raque. Hence the frequency with 
which these expedients are resorted to. 

This evidence, combined with that which others have given for the 
accentuation of trochaic words of the type templa + que, points con- 
clusively to the absence in republican times of any artificial accentua- 
tion for enclitic combinations, and goes to show that the prose writers 
were following the ordinary accent law. 

Complete statistics will be given when the paper is published. 
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39. Macrobius and the Dusk of the Gods, by Professor 
E. G. Sihler, of the New York University. 

In the Rome of Symmachus and Servius, as the temples became 
an archaeological solitude, or were even sealed by imperial constitu- 
tions, the libraries at least were free : the fiction, in the pages of the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius, of a profound concern in the details of the 
pre-Christian ritual. of Roman worship was indeed a fiction, apart 
from a certain antiquarian and sentimental concern. Still the unity 
of interest nursed by the company of old believers was a much more 
vital one than, e.g., in the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus. Among 
them a certain erudition was held in high honor, and it was based on 
lectio, ledum est, vetustas and the idonei auctores. This fusion of the 
Old Ritual with Neoplatonism is precisely what is found in the com- 
mentary of Servius : it had of course vanished from the schools of 
the Grammatici and Rhetores then subject to imperial constitutions 
(as e.g. of 370 : v. Fynes Clinton sub anno). 

Ausonius exhibits best the culture of the official grammaticus of 
that generation. And Ausonius somewhat professionally, by a kind 
of versification of the Nicene Creed had identified himself with the 
anti-Arian drift now successfully struggling for mastery. The gram- 
maticus, I say, qua grammaticus, could not offend Christianity in his 
classroom. 

The esoteric circles of 384 a.d. so much the more were thrown 
upon ransacking the libraries. Julian and Macrobius appear to us 
as equal worshippers of the past; as for the latter {Sat. in, 14, 2) : 
vetustas nobis semper, si sapimus, adoranda est. Ilia quidem saecula 
sunt, quae hoc imperium vel sanguine vel sudore pepererunt. Seeck's 
industry in the introduction of his ed. of Symmachus has brought 
together abundant data affording a closer vision, e.g., of Praetextatus, 
the princeps religiosorum (Sat. 1, 11, 1). The accumulation of sacer- 
dotal titles on him, in that period of OcoKpaa-ia, is significant. He is 
well read in the sages, — porta quis caeli patet (so his funeral inscr.) 
— 'for whom the gate of heaven stands ajar,' viz. Plato, and even 
more Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus. So here too in his ex- 
position he fits polytheism into the doctrine of the Platonian One, 
below whom are the Intelligible World and the Intelligible Gods : 
and below these, the Phenomenal World and the Phenomenal Gods. 
The Olympians evaporate into the varied potencies and emanations 
of the Sun. The physical allegories of the old Stoics have been 
dogmatically appropriated. 
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The old myths qua myths are utterly thrown away. The naiuralis 
ratio or intellectus naturalis arcani prevails, a system of hermeneutics 
infinitely varied, prolific, elusive, elastic (i, 17, 51). 

Thus an actual and concrete place is found for all the Olympians 
not alone, but even for the gods of Egypt, Phrygia, and Assyria. 

This Neoplatonic polytheism passed as religio (1, 24, 1) in the 
time of Theodosius among the Old Believers at the Old Capital. 

The allegorical interpretation of Vergil is an inexhaustible source 
for the same lore. Some forty years before, the emperor Julian in 
his fourth oration presents precisely the same doctrine. The emperor, 
if anything, is even more deeply imbued with Neoplatonism, and his 
holding of this somewhat volatilized polytheism is still more fervent 
and devotional. Homer is a source of allegorical dogma. 

Precisely the same hermeneutic is applied to Vergil. The best 
scholar is he who can delve most deeply for the arcana of remote lore. 
The average grammaticus (Sat. 1, 24, 12) affords nothing beyond 
verbal explanation, nor knows or gives aught of this hidden treasure. 
Symmachus with fervid words speaks of the adyta sacri poematis, 
such as our Servian commentary exhibits everywhere. Maro omnium 
disciplinarum peritus {Sat. 1, 16, 12) ; Homerus vester Mantuanus (1, 
16, 43) ; huic et Vergilius sciens Liberum patrem solem esse et Cere- 
rem lunam (1, 18, 23), utrum poetas huius opera instituendis tantum 
pueris idonea iudices, an alia illis altiora inesse fatearis? (1, 24, 5) ; 
haec est Maronis gloria ut nullius laudibus crescat, nullius vitupera- 
tione minuatur (1, 24, 8) ; ius pontificium (1, 24, 16) ; astrologia 
totaque philosophia (1, 24, 18) ; poeta tarn scientia profundus quam 
amoenus ingenio (in, 2, 10); suo more velut aliud agendo implet 
arcana (in, 4, 6). De vetustissimo Romanorum more et de occul- 
tissimis sacris vox ista prolata est (in, 9, 1) ; videturne vobis proba- 
tum sine divini et humani iuris scientia non posse profunditatem 
Maronis intellegi ? (in, 9, 16); idque non mortali sed divino in- 
genio praevidisse (v, 1, 18); Vergilius nullius disciplinae expers 
(Somn. Scip. 1, 6, 44, with characteristic ecstatic exegesis) . Maronis 
est ex intima profunditate sententia (ib. 1, 7, 3) ; poeta naturae ipsius 
conscius (ib. 1, 16, 5); Vergilius, quem nullius unquam disciplinae 
error involvit (ib. 11, 8, 1). Maro, quem constat erroris ignarum 
(ib. 11, 8, 8). 

Finally I would beg to call attention to the large number of cita- 
tions concerning ritual which appear in the present tense. 

Superficial reading would tempt to inferences of survival of such 
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ritual, e.g. magistrates post mediam noctem auspicantur {Sat. 1, 3, 7) ; 
duodecimo . . . feriae sunt divae Angeroniae (1, io, 7) ; huic deae 
sedentes vota concipiunt (1, io, 21) ; hinc est quod ex instituto pere- 
grino huic deo (scil. Saturno) sacrum aperto capite/admus (1, 10, 22). 
Romae quoque Kalendis omnibus . . . etiam regina sacrorum, id est 
regis uxor, porcam vel agnam in regia Iunoni immolat (1, 15, 19). 
Omnes autem postriduani dies seu post Kalendas sive post Nonas 
Idusve ex aequo atri sunt{\, 15, 22); uti vehuntur in pompa ludorum 
Circensium simulacra . . . ut videmus apud Antium promoveri simu- 
lacra Fortunarum ad danda responsa (1, 23, 13), and other passages. 
But, after all, this present tense, I think, is to be explained as due 
to direct literal excerpts from Varro. Why not indeed from Varro 
directly? Cp. my Testimonium Animae, 360-361. And Varro, by a 
curious coincidence, shared with this late generation of the dusk of 
the gods the physical interpretation of polytheism, adopted from his 
Stoic authorities, whom he followed in this as in many other things, 
Antipater and Apollodorus, Kleanthes and Posidonius. One crass 
blunder, indeed, Macrobius commits in his Varro citation (Sat. I, 15, 
21) : Verrium Flaccum iuris pontificii peritissimum dicere solitum 
refert Varro, where the position of the names must be reversed. If 
Augustine used Varro directly, why not Macrobius indeed ? Let us 
eschew mechanical seminar-notions. 

40. The Genitive in Livy, by Professor R. B. Steele, of 
Vanderbilt University (read by title). 

This paper, which is published in full by F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic, 
58 pp., gives a fairly complete statistical presentation of the different 
phases of the construction in Livy. In the matter of spelling only 
the genitives in -i and -ii furnish the basis for a rule of usage not 
greatly differing from that for Cicero. As an objective element the 
genitive occurs with nouns, adjectives, and verbs. Of the nouns, 
those in -io, about 1 70, are the most noticeable, though other classes 
of derivatives are well represented. The majority of the verbs are 
impersonal, while plenus is most freely used of the adjectives. The 
descriptive genitive has a wide range, but the freest use is in giving 
mental and moral attributes. Corresponding forms in the predicate 
are used less freely. Filius is omitted with the genitive of the names 
of two Carthaginians, and templum similarly with the names of a 
number of divinities. The appositional genitive is not uncommon, 
while the chorographic genitive is a feature quite prominent in pre- 
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senting Greek geography. With the partitive genitive there is a 
noticeable extension of the neuter forms, especially of the adjectives. 
Numerically considered the genitive with pronominal terms is one 
of the strongest features, some of which seem characteristic of Livy. 
There are a comparatively few instances with adverbs, some of which 
seem to be colloquial, and some are in quotations. 

41. The Etruscan aisar, ais, alaoi, by Professor Herbert 
Cushing Tolman, of Vanderbilt University. 

The Hesych. gloss reads: alo-oi' Oeol vtto Tvpprjv^v. (Cf. Dion. 
LVI, 29, to Xoiirov wav ovo/jm (_i.e. Kai<rap] Oebv wapa tois Tvpprpfriis 
voei. Suet. Aug. 97, quod aesar, id est reliqua pars e Caesaris 
nomine, Etrusca lingua deus vocaretur.) 

The word occurs in its fuller form in F. 2345, ne$un[ (so Bugge 
for nvOunt of copy; Deecke, neOuns) aisaru, 'to the god Nethuns 
(i.e. Neptune),' while the Agram Mummy Wrappings show ais in 
ais : cemnac, a form which at least suggests Luc. aur, e.g. a (no inter- 
punct) Xarrovi'S TraKprps | 071-ies rriiu ■ a«r €ko \ craXap's pake (Conway, 1 3), 
and which Bugge infers is thus written as first member of a com- 
pound. In the Italic dialects, again, we meet the word in Marruc. 
aisos : pacris (Conway, 243), Mars. [<?].s<«.- s . . . \ nouesede | pesco : 
pacre (Conway, 261), and in the familiar Umbr. es-on-o (' sacrifi- 
cium '), e.g. este \ esono heri uinu heri poni fetu {Tab. Iguv. vi a, 
57) ; esumek esunu — restef esunu feitu (ib. 1 b, 9, et passim) ; Osc. 
supruis aisusis putiians (Conway, 1 30 ; cf. Biicheler, Rh. M. xxxiii, 
35 ; aisus is, Deecke); Pael. et aisis sato (Conway, 206). 

We remember that Professor Hempl at the last meeting of the 
Association announced a Latin Faliscan relationship for the Etruscan 
and promised the translation of the Lemnos inscriptions. During 
the present year, however, Professor Bugge has published the results 
of his many years' work {Die etruskische Sprache, 1909), wherein he 
assumes that the language is in closest philological touch with the 
Armenian, on which is based his entire theory of interpretation. 
Naturally he connects Etr. aisar with Arm. ays, which renders irvebpa 
in the translation of Mt. viii, 16 and Lk. viii, 29. The identification 
of meaning with hoXm ' wind ' in the Eznik citation, gitemlt et'e aysn 
ho\m e. k'ami yorjam mek' asemk', t'e sik' "sn~ce, asorneayk' asen, ays 
''srTce, in some measure counts against the connection with the Etr. 
word, nor has Bugge (p. 129) succeeded in removing the serious 
difficulties connected with this physical signification. 
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I would suggest as the root of the Etr. form a proethnic aik 
'distribute,' which appears possibly in Gr. wxra <*ai<r<ra. <*aiK-ia 
(G. Meyer, Gr. Gr? 106, rather than alr-ia, Osc. aet-i-, Danielsson, 
Prellwitz, Johansson, von Planta), an etymology which I feel is at 
least more probable than the oft-proposed association with Skt. isira, 
Gr. lapos, Itpos (first suggested by Schweizer, KZ. vii, 448), or the 
more attractive muster Germ. Ehre (Goth. * aizd), Goth, aistan, Lat. 
aestimo (cf. von Planta, Gr. d. osk.-umbr. Dialekte, 1, p. 523; Buck, 
Osc.-Umbr. Gr. 15, 3). It is certain that I.-E. k becomes .$■ in Etrus- 
can, for example, si- (si-Ou, lit. ' house of rest '), Gr. ku/uu ; lusas 
(Agr. vi, 9), Gr. Xcvkos, VsA.lucere, Osc. Luvkis. Since the palatal 
k, as is well known, is represented in Arm. also by s, e.g. ascXn, Gr. 
wcpos, there would be no difficulty on purely philological grounds in 
the relationship of the Etr. ais and Arm. ays. Certainly we must 
explain the fuller form aisar (cf. Volsc. esaristrom, Osc. Aisernio) 
as containing the r-suffix which has been extended from Nom. and 
Ace. into the oblique cases (e.g. aisaru, etc.) for which Bugge finds 
analogies in Arm., e.g. catr, catru. If our etymology be correct, 
the Etr. ais, aisar must have spread to the Ital. dialects, ais-, es-, 
aiser-, esar-, since the native treatment of this root would show Ital. 
/£<I.-E. k. The Volsc. esaristrom, Osc. Aisernio might lend support 
to such a view, for I hold (against von Planta, Gr. d. osk.-umbr. 
Dialekte, 11, p. 47, 58) that the two Ital. words do not contain the 
-77-suffix. As examples of loan-words cf. Osc. kuiniks (Gr. \oivd;, 
von Planta, 46 d), Umbr. and Fal. uinu (Lat. uinum, cf. von Planta, 
1, p. 279, n. 1 ; 11, p. 30), Umbr. felsva (cf. Buck, 149 b). 

Semasiology favors the theory here proposed. The meaning 
' apportionment,' ' lot,' ' providence,' suggests familiar parallelisms, 
e.g. Skt. bhaga, 'dispenser' <bhaj, 'distribute,' YAv. baya, 'god,' 
Pers. baga, Slav, bogii. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 



I. PROGRAMME 

Friday, November 26 
First Session, 9.30 o'clock a.m. 

C. Searles 

Chapelain's Manuscript of the Sentiments of the French Academy on 

the Cid (p. ci) 

0. M. Johnston 

Sources of the Legend of Floire and Blanchefloir (p. c) 

A. T. Murray 
On a Use of 8oku> (p. c) 

1. M. Linforth 
Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis 

Second Session, 2 o'clock p.m. 

O. M. Washburn 
The Site of Pre-Persian Clazomenae 

B. O. Foster 

On Certain Euphonic Embellishments in the Verse of Propertius 

(P- 3i) 

H. R. Fairclough 
Some Forms of Interrogative Thought in Plato (p. xcix) 

R. M. Alden 
Notes on the History of the Doctrine of Poetic Justice (p. xcv) 

Third Session, 8 o'clock p.m. 

J. E. Matzke 

The Development and Present Status of Romanic Dialectology : 

Annual Address of the President of the Association 
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Saturday, November 27 

Fourth Session, 9 o'clock a.m. 

F. Winther 
Venice Preserved (p. ciii) 

J. T. Clark 

The Expression of Certain Categories of Abstract Thought in 

Villehardouin, Commines, and Michelet (p. xcvii) 

C. B. Bradley 
Graphical Analysis of the Siamese "Tones" (p. xcv) 

J. E. Church 
The Identity of the Child in Virgil's Pollio : an Afterword (p. xcvii) 

Fifth Session, 2 o'clock p.m. 

Irmagarde Richards 
The Evidence of the Monuments for the Dress of Roman Women 

(p.c) 

E. A. WlCHER 

The Use of the Word iXaaTtjpu>v in Rom. iii, 25 and Heb. ix, 15 

(p. cii) 

W. A. Merrill 
Seismology in the Bible * 

E. B. Clapp 
Notes on Elision in Greek (p. xcvii) 

G. Hempl 
(0) The Runic Ring of Pietroassa (read by title) 
(#) Specimen Venetic and Etruscan Inscriptions (p. c) 

1 Published in the Pacific Churchman, January, 1910. 
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II. MINUTES 

The Philological Association of the Pacific Coast held its Eleventh 
Annual Meeting on November 26 and 27, 1909, at the San Francisco 
Institute of Art. 

First Session 

The President, Professor John E. Matzke, presided. After the 
minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, the following 
report of the Treasurer was presented : — 

RECEIPTS 



Balance on hand November 27, 1908 $ 29.54 

Dues and initiation fees 191.00 



EXPENDITURES 

Sent to Professor Capps for Wilamowitz Fund (Decem- 
ber 3, 1908) $ 25.00 

Sent to Professor Moore (July 6, 1909) 147.00 

Stationery and postage 7.02 

Clerk hire 3.50 

Printing 1 5.75 

Miscellaneous 1.60 

$199.87 

Balance on hand November 26, 1909 20.67 



$220.54 



$ 220.54 



The Secretary presented in manuscript form a roll of the officers 
of this Association during the last ten years, together with a classified 
list of the papers that have been presented by the members. 

It was voted to establish a new standing committee charged with 
the function of keeping up the membership of the Association. 

The Chair appointed the following committees : — 

Nomination of Officers : Professors Murray, Clapp, and Noyes. 

Time and Place of Next Meeting : Professors Johnston, Searles, 
and Dr. Linforth. 

Treasurer's Report: Rev. Mr. Brewer, Professors Church and 
Clark. 

Membership : Professors Murray, Matzke, Schilling, and Washburn. 

The number of persons present at this session was thirty-one. 
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Second Session 

It was voted, in accordance with committee recommendation, to 
hold the next annual meeting of the Association at the San Francisco 
Institute of Art, on the Friday and Saturday following Thanksgiving 
Day, 1 9 10. 

The Executive Committee was by vote requested to consider the 
feasibility of a proposed plan whereby several learned societies of 
the Pacific Coast, including this Association, should hold a joint 
annual meeting. 

The number of persons present at this session was twenty-four. 

Third Session 

At 8 p.m. the President delivered the annual address : The Devel- 
opment and Present Status 0/ Romanic Dialectology. 

Fourth Session 

The Committee on Nominations made its report ; whereupon the 
following officers were elected for 1909-1910 : — 

President, C. B. Bradley. 
Vice-Presidents, G. Hempl. 

L. J. Richardson. 
Secretary- Treasurer, O. M. Johnston. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

J. T. Allen. 

C. Searles. 

J. E. Church, Jr. 

J. Elmore. 

The Committee on Treasurer's Report gave notice that the accounts 
had been examined and found exact. Adopted. 

Professor H. R. Fairclough was made the Association's official 
delegate at the next meeting of the American Philological Associa- 
tion. 

The number of persons present at this session was twenty-six. 

Fifth Session 

A vote of thanks for hospitality was extended to the Regents of the 
University of California, the Directors of the San Francisco Institute 
of Art, and the Directors of the University Club. 
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A vote of appreciation for services was extended to the retiring 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The number of persons present at this session was twenty-five. 

Two meetings of the Executive Committee were held, one Novem- 
ber 26 and the other November 27. The following persons were 
elected to membership : — 

Professor R. M. Alden, Ueland Stanford Jr. University. 

Professor Irmagarde Richards, Mills College. 

Mr. P. A. Knowlton, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 

1. Notes on the History of the Doctrine of Poetic Justice, 
by Professor Raymond Macdonald Alden, of the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. 

The doctrine of poetic justice may be defined as the requirement 
that the conclusion of a work of fiction, particularly a tragic drama, 
shall be such that virtuous characters may be seen to have been 
rewarded and vicious characters to have been punished ; or, in more 
moderate form, that the catastrophe shall be the obvious outcome of 
the character and conduct of the persons concerned. Widely held 
in the centuries following the Revival of Learning, the doctrine may 
be said to have been based on two passages in Aristotle's Poetics : 
(a) that in which he taught that poetry is nobler than history because 
dealing with general truths rather than particular occurrences, and 
(3) that in which he objected to the choice of the sufferings of a 
virtuous man as a theme for tragedy. The latter passage was much 
discussed by the Renaissance commentators on Aristotle, little heed 
being given to the fact that he had objected quite as strongly to the 
punishment of the wholly vicious as a tragic theme. Significant pas- 
sages are to be found in the treatises of Mintumo, Denores, and 
Nisielli, among the Italians; and in the writings of Scudery, Mesnar- 
diere, d'Aubignac, and Fontenelle, among the French. Poetic justice 
was not explicitly discussed in Elizabethan England, though Sidney 
and Bacon may be thought to have given it implicit support ; in the 
seventeenth century it found notable expression in the writings of 
Thomas Rymer, and in the eighteenth century in those of John Den- 
nis. Addison opposed it ; Dr. Samuel Johnson favored it, but with 
misgivings. In German literature are found one of the most striking 
defences of the doctrine, by Lessing, and one of the most violent 
attacks upon it, by Schopenhauer. In the nineteenth century it was 
but slightly discussed, but the whole recent tendency has been away 
from poetic justice, in favor of the recognition of the legitimacy of 
tragic pathos, and even of such tragedy as presents human fate as 
lawless, unintelligible, and chaotic. 

2. Graphical Analysis of the Siamese " Tones," by Profes- 
sor Cornelius B. Bradley, of the University of California. 

The so-called "Tones " of certain Oriental languages of the Chinese 
type have been the source of no little perplexity to students because 
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of uncertainty as to their precise nature, as determined by ear alone, 
and from the resulting confusion or irrationality in their nomenclature. 
Modern methods of recording speech, it was thought, should make it 
possible to determine the facts beyond peradventure, and so end the 
uncertainty. Experiment was made with the five " tones " usually 
listed in Siamese. Five words were found identical in articulation 
and quantity, and differing only in tonal quality. With the help of 
the Rousselot apparatus, records were made of these five words ; 
measurements were made of the wave-lengths of pitch at points 

equidistant through- 
out each trace ; and 
with these measure- 
ments, as ordinates 
of pitch, the curves 
of pitch were plotted 
on a chart shown at 
the meeting. The 
five " tones " there 
appeared as follows : 
No. i was a line be- 
ginning near the me- 
dium pitch of the 
voice, obliquely ris- 
ing, and terminating 
at about the octave 
above. No. 2 was a 
similar descending 
line, beginning near 
the same point as 
No. 1, and ending at 
a similar distance be- 
low. No. 3 was a sweeping curve, convex upward, starting somewhat 
above the initial point of No. 1, rising about half an octave to its climax, 
then turning in a broad curve and dropping about an octave from 
its highest point. No. 4 was a somewhat sinuous horizontal trace at 
about the medium pitch, ending with a slight but unmistakable drop. 
No. 5 was a similar trace (but without the conspicuous final drop) 
placed at an interval of about a third below No. 4. Nos. 4 and 5 are 
recognized by the ear as monotones. No. 5 is distinguished from No. 
4 not merely by the pitch interval mentioned, but by a marked pecul- 
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iarity of tonal quality which the writer identifies as nasality, although 
instrumental verification has not yet been secured. It is proposed to 
name these " tones " as follows : No. 1, " rising tone " ; No. 2, " falling 
tone " ; No. 3, " circumflex " ; No. 4, " middle tone " ; No. 5, " de- 
pressed tone." 

These are the tones of long syllables ; that is, syllables either with 
long vowel, or else with short vowel followed by a nasal consonant. 
All other syllables are short for tonal purposes. Tone 4 and tone 5 
are heard also in short syllables; — 4 not as an independent "tone," 
but only as a result of weakening of other tones before stress. In 
addition to these there is a sixth tone, which is not included in the 
lists, apparently because it has been regarded as a short variety of 
No. 1 or No. 3. It is, however, quite distinct from either, being a 
short high note at about the level of the crest of the circumflex. It 
might be called the " elevated tone," to pair it with the " depressed." 

This whole system of tones shifts bodily upwards or downwards 
with the raising or lowering of the medium pitch (which is its cen- 
tre), under varying conditions of emphasis or emotional excitement. 
Increase of these increases also the amplitude of the slides and curves. 

3. The Identity of the Child in Virgil's Pollio : an After- 
word, by Professor J. E. Church, Jr., of the University of 
Nevada. 

Additional evidence was presented to show that Virgil felt himself at 
liberty to write a salutatory poem to an unborn child and to prophesy 
that this child would be a son. 

This paper will appear in full in Classical Philology. 

4. Notes on Elision in Greek, by Professor E. B. Clapp, of 
the University of California. 

The ordinary facts with regard to elision are well known, but full 
and exact statements are difficult to find. The usage of our Mss is 
not a safe guide to the actual practice of the writers themselves, 
though the general uniformity of tradition indicates a fairly authentic 
transmission of ancient usage. In poetry, the necessities of rhythm 
furnish us with a surer basis. About 60 per cent of all cases of 
elision in modern texts affect the vowel -e, and about half as many 
the vowel -a. The remainder are distributed with approximate 
equality between -1 and -o. Elision of -ai is not unusual in the older 
poets, and undeniable cases of the elision of -01 occur in Homer and 
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Hesiod. Elision of -a occurs with a wider range of words and forms 
than is the case with the other vowels, the neut. pi. ending, and the 
ace. sing. masc. or fem. of the 3d decl. being ( most frequent. The 
word, or suffix, Si suffers elision more often than ri. eVi and h-i 
furnish the largest number of cases of -1, and the verbal endings -to 
and -vto are frequent, with tovto and Btvpo. The conjunction koi is 
apparently never elided, though this single word furnishes a full third 
of all instances in Greek poetry of the somewhat analogous license 
sometimes known as " semi-elision." 

5. The Expression of Certain Categories of Abstract 
Thought in Villehardouin, Commines, and Michelet, by 
Professor J. T. Clark, of the University of California. 

This study aimed to determine approximately to what extent, and 
in what direction, the evolution of the French vocabulary reflects 
an ever increasing faculty of abstraction and generalization. Three 
periods have been compared, the early thirteenth, the latter fifteenth, 
and the middle nineteenth centuries, as represented respectively in 
Villehardouin's ConquHe de Constantinople, the first five books of 
Commines' Memoires, and parts, selected at random, of Michelet's 
Histoire de France (about three hundred octavo pages from each 
writer) . Four classes of words have been studied : a, abstracts of 
mental phenomena ; b, abstracts of attribute ; c, abstracts of relation- 
ship ; d, collective nouns. 

Concepts finding expression in an earlier but not in a later writer 
are so few as to be negligible. The relative number of words in 
each class employed by each writer may be approximately expressed 
by the ratio 1 : 3 : 10. To a considerable extent, words in Com- 
mines but not in Villehardouin (as compared with those in both), 
and to a much greater extent, words in Michelet but not in Com- 
mines, may be characterized as follows : of richer and more definite 
content but of narrower scope ; their content determined by elements 
of occasional rather than of frequent experience, therefore not only 
of less frequent but of less general usage ; mental products of a 
higher order, in that the determinant element, tending to become 
further removed from the concrete, the perceptual, and the familiar, 
exacts a greater effort of dissociation, a consequently greater fac- 
ulty of abstraction ; indicate a keener sense of the essential rather 
than accidental characteristic, in that the former tends to become 
more and more the predominant element in consciousness, resulting 
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in a perceptible gain to the language, not only in clearness, but in 
vividness and energy of expression. From the general nature of 
the evidence, two conclusions : other categories than those studied 
show a corresponding progress in conceptional faculty ; for the 
study of mental evolution in general, no source of information is 
richer in variety and significance than the comparative study of 
linguistic, especially lexicological, phenomena. 

Regarding the language of a civilized people, in its evolution, as 
an instrument of ever increasing efficiency for the communication 
and sustaining of thought, four analogies suggest themselves as a 
basis for fruitful comparative study: (1) the linguistic evolution of 
other civilized peoples ; (2) of the individual ; (3) the linguistic 
gradations noted in passing from the most savage to the most highly 
civilized peoples ; (4) within a given people, in passing from indi- 
viduals of lowest to those of highest culture and enlightenment. 

6. Some Forms of Interrogative Thought in Plato, by 
Professor H. R. Fairclough, of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

The paper was written in connection with articles on interroga- 
tive words prepared for the new Lexicon Platonicum, edited by Lewis 
Campbell and John Burnet. One of these articles — that on opa — 
has already appeared in the prospectus printed for Professor Burnet 
by the Clarendon Press. In this paper the words discussed were ris, 
irotos, oo-tis, and os. Of forms of rfc, twos occurs in Plato nearly 
twice as often as roiv (44 and 27 instances respectively). In the 
dative, tlvl is more than three times as numerous as t<S (33 and 
10 instances of each). On the other hand, otov is the prevailing form 
in the genitive (15 cases), while outivos occurs only once; ot<o, too, 
is five times as frequent as <5tiw (15 and 3 instances respectively). 

Of indirect questions, ti's furnishes 573 instances, or 22.8 per cent 
of the whole, whereas of oo-tis there are only 472, or 18.7 per cent. 
The normal form for Plato, therefore, is not so much ipmra on fiov- 
\ea$e (Goodwin's Greek Grammar, § 1013), as Ipwa ti /3ov\eo-0t. 
The indirect use of tis rpoVos occurs twice as often as oorts rpoVos 
(56 and 29 cases). 

As the indefinite relative ootis is often used for tis in indirect ques- 
tions, so the simple relative os is similarly used, though to a far less 
extent. I have found in Plato 29 cases of this use, represented by 

Siopicrreov eh hvvap.iv at T€ daiv Kat ocroi (sc. ai ftuxioi irpdfcws) " we 
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must distinguish their nature and number" {Leg. 874 d). A number 
of these instances show 05 following ooris, as 6 ykp vios ofy olos re 
Kpiveiv on T€ vttovoux Kal o /u.77 {Rep. 3 78 d) and yvuxjtcrOe eKaora to. etSooAa 
arm io-rl km u>v (Rep. 520 c). In regard to this use of the simple 
relative, Brugmann says : " Dass die Griechen jedoch auch hier 
immer noch einen Abstand zwischen dem Relativpronomen und 
dem Fragepronomen empfanden, ergibt sich daraus dass os nie 
nach einem Verbum des Fragens auftritt " (Griechische Grammatik, 
§ 639). This is strictly true only if verbs like irwOavofiai and 8ta- 
Trvv6a.vofiai. axe excluded from the list of verbs of asking ; cf. Leg. 
638 c, Phaed. 58 a. Liddell and Scott attribute this use of 0% espe- 
cially to Herodotus, as in os rjv 6 dva8c£as, ovk e^co cIttc?v (vi, 124), 
giving only one example from any other source, viz. SrjXwo-as os rjv 
(Arist. Poet, n, 2). 

The use of the article with ti's should be noted ; cf. Minos, 318 a, 
ol 8k tov TtVos vo^.ot apuTToi . . . ; ov^ ol rot! /3a<n\€u><; ; This use, 
quite sporadic with ti's, becomes extremely common with ttoios, there 
being 202 instances of to wolov in Plato. This usage is not sufficiently 
emphasized in our grammars. Goodwin does not mention it at all. 
Jannaris (§ 121 7) speaks of it as occurring 'sometimes,' whereas in 
Plato it is nearly as common as iroios alone. 

7. Specimen Venetic and Etruscan Inscriptions, by Profes- 
sor George Hempl, of the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Professor Hempl presented and explained specimen inscriptions 
from his forthcoming books Etruscan and How to Read Venetic. 

8. Sources of the Legend of Floire and Blanchefloir, by 
Professor O. M. Johnston, of the Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose of this paper was to try to show that the description of 
the harem in French I (the first of the two French versions published 
by Du Meril) is of Arabic origin, and that the resemblance in the 
names and appearance of Floire and Blanchefloir is a folk motif. 
The harem was probably the starting point in the growth of the 
legend, and to this theme the other traditions were added. The 
Arabic material contained in the story doubtless reached Europe 
through a Latin account of the first Crusade. The author of French I 
refers to a written source, and it is extremely probable that this source 
was in Latin. 
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9. On a Use of So«w, by Professor A. T. Murray, of the 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The writer postulated for S<wcu> the meaning ' think right (or best),' 
' approve,' and discussed the following passages in support of this 
view: Soph. Antig. 1101; Ar. Nub. 1415 ; Aesch. Ag. 1649; Soph. 
O.R. 484. 

This paper will appear in full in Classical Philology. 

10. The Evidence of the Monuments for the Dress of 
Roman Women, by Professor Irmagarde Richards, of Mills 
College. 

The discussion of the dress of Roman women in the manuals is 
largely based on the evidence of the literature. No systematic 
attempt has been made to collect the data offered by the authors 
and compare it with the data offered by the monuments, that is, the 
portrait statues and reliefs depicting scenes of Roman life. More- 
over, the present tendency is to discard the portrait statues of Roman 
women as legitimate evidence for Roman costume. They are almost 
invariably replicas of Greek types, with portrait heads attached, and 
represent therefore Greek garments. Roman relief work shows the 
same style of garments as the portrait statues, and the conclusion has 
been reached that the monuments show us only a conventionalized 
type of drapery, borrowed from the Greeks, and give us no evidence 
for Roman costume. 

If, however, we start with the assumption that Roman women at a 
very early period adopted Greek garments and continued to wear 
them throughout the period represented by the monuments, we can 
accept the conclusion that Roman portrait statues are " replicas " of 
Greek types in general composition and conception, but still believe 
that they represent not only the features but also the actual garments 
of Roman women. Upon the basis of this assumption we may examine 
the evidence of the literature and decide how far it is explained and 
supported by the witness of the monuments. 

The tunica, recinium, and rica seem to be early Italian garments, 
both from the etymology of their names and from the references to 
them in the antiquarians, such as Varro. We have no certain monu- 
mental evidence for the two latter garments. 

For the stola and palla, the typical Roman costume of women, the 
evidence of the literature and the monuments agrees at every point. 
By derivation or association the names of all women's garments 
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except those mentioned above are admittedly Greek, and the origi- 
nal assumption that the garments of the statues, although they are in 
general identical with Greek garments, represent the actual Roman 
costume is thus the easier to accept. 

The conclusion reached from the review of the evidence is that the 
original Italian tunic and recinium developed under Greek influence, 
through slight changes in detail, into the stola and palla described by 
the authors and represented by the monuments. 

From the data thus collected practical and convincing reconstruc- 
tions may be made. 

ii. Chapelain's Manuscript of the Sentiments of the 
French Academy on the Cid, by Professor C. Searles, of 
the Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

I. A brief discussion of the problems offered by certain portions 
of the manuscript, and the marginal notes added by the Cardinal de 
Richelieu. II. A revised version of the Academy's relations to 
the Cid and the chief parties concerned. Consult for comparison, 
Pellisson, Histoire de V Academie Francaise, Ed. Livet, Paris, 1858, 
1, 86-99. 

12. The Use of the Word Ikaarrjpiov in Rom. iii, 25 
and Heb. ix, 5, by Professor Edward A. Wicher, of the San 
Francisco Theological Seminary. 

This word does not occur in classical Greek. It is twice used in 
the New Testament, in Rom. iii, 25 and Heb. ix, 5. It is translated 
' propitiation ' by the American Standard Version in the former passage 
and ' mercy-seat ' in the latter. There are few words in the New Testa- 
ment whose meaning has been more disputed and whose theological 
implications are more important. 

We have first to inquire whether it is a noun or an adjective. 
Deissmann in his Bible Studies (p. 1 24) contends for the latter, and 
rests his argument chiefly upon the following passages : (a) 4 Mace, 
xvii, 22, where the phrase tov IXacrTripCov Oavdrov occurs. But as there 
is a variant reading here, the Vatican Ms omitting the word davdrov, 
this passage can give no certain information; (p) Ex. xxv, 16 (17), 
the first passage in the LXX version where the word occurs. Here 
we read kox iroii?cr«s iXao-TiJpiov iirlBtfxa. xpvaiov KaOapov. But what we 
have in this place is simply the blending of two translations in which 
two different words — IXaar^piov and e7ri0e/*a — are used to render 
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the one Hebrew word, and later are fused in the text as it now 
stands. There is, indeed, no evident example of the use of IXaaTrj- 
piov as an adjective. 

On the other hand, it is certainly used as a noun, as Deissmann 
himself agrees. The ending -rrjpiov is simply a place ending, and in 
the Hellenistic was commonly used to indicate the place where an 
action occurred. The following are additional examples of the same 
usage : cucpoaTijpiov (Acts xxv, 23), hiKaxjrripiov, KaOurTrjpiov, OvpuarripLov, 
dvaiaarripiov ; avaKoAvirTiqpiov, ScrjTi^piov, OavaT-qpijov, lapaTripiov, ha.nTr)- 
piw, i<j>r)p.tpevryp(.ov, lirwrypiov, Xr/um/jpiov, Xoyevrrjpiov, ev\oyt(TTrjpiov. 
Most of these are derived from recently discovered papyri. 

Moreover, the word is regularly employed to render nouns of the 
Hebrew Bible. The word appears 27 times in the LXX version, 19 
times as the translation of HISS, 7 times as the translation of n"ltS, 
and once as a gloss upon the original text. 

It is therefore a noun, not an adjective, and it means 'place of 
propitiation.' It can thus be a general term used to render either 
J"HS3, mercy-seat, or !TTO, the ledge of the altar of burnt sacrifice. 

Also in New Testament times it has acquired another special force. 
It is used of votive tablets set up by the Hellenists to propitiate their 
gods. Two instances of this usage are found among the inscriptions 
in the island of Cos — the one being upon the base of a statue, and 
signifying a votive gift which the people of Cos erected to their gods 
as an IXaa-Trjpiov for the welfare of the Son of God, Augustus ; the 
other being upon a fragment of a pillar and having a similar import. 
St. Paul must have been acquainted with this usage, as must also 
his Roman readers. 

The word in Rom. iii, 25 means a propitiatory gift, a votive gift, 
whereby the favor of God is gained. It is broadly a ' place of pro- 
pitiation ' here and in the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The paper will be published in full in the American Journal 
of Tkeology. 

13. Venice Preserved, by Dr. F. Winther, of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

La Fosse, a French dramatist of the last part of the seventeenth 
century, and Hoffmannsthal, a German poet of the present time, have 
each recreated Otway's tragedy Venice Preserved. How do the per- 
sonalities, the national characteristics, and the epochs of these authors 
mirror themselves in their manner of handling the same material? 
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The English original displays on the whole the peculiar features of 
Shakespeare's England, with something of the coarse satire of the 
time of Dryden, and a touch of that morbid introspection which 
gives us an anticipation of Goethe's Werther and the characters of 
Byron. The romantic tone which echoes in this play derives from 
the author's personality — an intrusion of self, which classicism, 
especially the French classicism, considers bad form. This school of 
literature patronized by an eminently sociable aristocracy is controlled 
half unconsciously by an inner law which makes originality almost 
taboo. Venice Preserved in the hands of the Frenchman has become 
a tragedy a la Corneille with characters of presence and fine rhetoric, 
duly expressing the ideals of an age of culture, whose instincts are 
preeminently social, men in whom reason and virtue reign, as is fit- 
ting — at least as a pose — for cavaliers whose philosophy sets out 
from Descartes. All these characteristics fitted a Frenchman's dream 
of the early Roman time, and accordingly La Fosse adapted Otway's 
contemporary plot to the time of Manlius Capitolinus. 

To the personality of Hoffmannsthal, the trail-blazer of the new 
romantic movement in Germany, the time and place which Otway 
chose are wholly congenial. With abandon he plunges into the 
Venice of the late Renaissance, Venice with its half-Oriental features, 
its glowing, almost barbaric coloring, its sultry sensuality, its cruelly 
treacherous politics, its unbridled passions, its unapproachable aris- 
tocracy, its aesthetic sense, which he raises almost to the morbid sensi- 
tiveness of modern life with its intensive and extensive stimulation of 
all the senses. This is the point where Hoffmannsthal differs most 
strongly from La Fosse, for with the French writer, in spite of his 
delicate culture, morbid sensibility is restrained by intellectual self- 
discipline, while in Hoffmannsthal we find frequently indecisive 
conflicts between reason and fancy, often tinged by an over-sexed 
imagination which develops well-defined neurasthenia in some of 
his characters. 

Into Hoffmannsthal's conception the spirit of the present perme- 
ates, the spirit which strives to rationalize the land of faerie. La 
Fosse pictures well-mannered rationalism as it strutted in the seven- 
teenth century, while in Otway, along with the boom of the Renais- 
sance and the rasping clang of the Restoration, there tinkle softly 
the first notes of Romanticism. 

All three are exponents of their times, Otway and La Fosse be- 
cause they swim with the main current, Hoffmannsthal because he 
is the source of a new stream. 
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in: xix; Pompeian illustrations to: li. 

Lyrics, Latin, xvith century : xliv ff. 

Macrobius, and the dusk of the gods : 
lxxxv ff. 

'Magadhan' dialects: 23 ff. 

Mansehra dialect : ib. 

Mantuanus, Baptista: his life: 151 ff.; 
Eclogues: 151 ff., 160 ff.; other writ- 
ings: 155 ff.; used as a school text: 
161 ff; inEngland: 162 ff.; hisinflu- 
ence on English writers: 164 ff., 
171 ff.; in Germany, 169 ff., 175 ff.; 
France: 171,178; Italy: 178ft.; his 
indebtedness to Roman poets : 180; 
to Boccaccio: 181 ; to Prudentius: 
182 f.; to Vulgate: 183. 

Manuscripts, Greek, sign of interroga- 
tion in : lxxiii f. ; Latin : Cicero's 
Orations: q.v.; Chapelain: q.v. 

fieXh-r], <pian, iTri<rTiifi7j : 185 ff. 

Menander, distribution of r61es in: 
lxxv f. 

Michelet, abstract thought in : xcviii f. 

Monosyllable, final, in Latin prose and 
poetry: xliii. 

mors, sicca : lxxvi ff. 

Neoptolemus, ap. Stob. Flor. : 1 1 7 f. 

5> u in Latin: 99. 

87/coi, &vap/M>i, of Heraclides and As- 
clepiades: 5 ff. 

dtcpifidpTiov, 4ir , meaning of: 118 ff. 

bp.oiop.ipv.ai, of Anaxagoras : 1 1 f. 

Onomatopoeia : 59 f. 



Orthography, Latin : 99 ff. 

Otway, Venice Preserved: ciii f. 

Ovid, rime in : 41 ; hemistich echoed 
perversely: 55 f. 

Sxrre, in Biblical Greek, compared with 
the Hebrew : xvi. 

Pali : 24, 26 ff. 

Panegyricus Messallae, rime in : 41. 

Participle, present, in Latin, as peri- 
phrastic with esse : xviii ff . ; as an 
index of style : xx f. 

Patricians and plebeians : 63, 65. 

Pentameter, rime in : 32 ft. 

Persius, his indebtedness to Lucilius : 
121 ft.; and Horace: 121, 123 ff., 
137, 141, 146 ff. 

Philology, in America : xxxviii f. 

Philostratus : 19 f. 

<pi<ris, jueX^TT), into-T^/ir) : 185 ff. 

Plato, interrogative thought in : xcix f. ; 
Phaedrus, relation of to Isocrates: 
185, 194 ff. 

Plautus, pronunciation, questions of: 
99 ff. ; present ptcp. in : xix f. 

Pliny, Letters, eight-book tradition of, 
at Verona : lxii f. 

Plutarch, Marcellus, 20 : 116 f. 

Poetic justice : xcv. 

Pompeii, illustrations to Lucretius: li; 
election-notices : lxx ff. 

irbpoi, for rb Kev&v, in Asclepiades : 7 f. 

Poseidon, access to his temples : 87. 

Prakrit: 24, 26. 

Predicate, article in the, Greek : lxiii f. 

Propertius, verse of, euphonic embel- 
lishments in: 31 ft.; rime in: 32 ff. 
(table : 33), 44, 61 ; vowel repeated : 
42 ff., 61 ; alliteration : 35, 44 ff., 61 ; 
anaphora: 37 ft., 62; assonance: 34, 
38 f. ; syllable repeated : 49 f., 62 ; 
word repeated: 51 ff., 62; fig. etym. : 
54; adnominatio: 54 f.; hemistich 
echoed: 55 ff; onomatopoeia: 59 f. 

punya-, etym. of Skt. : 23 ff. 

qu + : 104 f. 

Quintilian and orthography: 99 f., 105; 
on the status of the later comic stage : 
xxi f. 
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Religion, Greek : restricted access to 
temples : 83 ff. ; Roman : Caesar 
cult, theological utility of: xvii f. ; 
theory of: xxxix f.; last phases of 
paganism : lxxxv ff. ; Greek and Ro- 
man, the house-door in : lxvi ff. 

Rhythm, in Roman and later poetry : 
xxix ff. 

Rime, in Roman poetry: 32 f., 41 f.; 
Propertius: 32 ff., 44; Pan. Mess.: 
41 f. 

Roman women, dress of, evidence of 
monuments : ci f. 

Romans, iii, 25 : cii f. 

Rome, race mixture in early : 63 ff. 

Root vowels, Aryan : lx ff. 

Sabines : 63 ff. 

Salassian inscrr. : 75. 

o-aXioiVy/ca : 73 f. 

Sanskrit : 23 ff. 

Satura, dramatic, origin of: lii ff. 

Saturnian, evolution of the : xxix ff. 

Scholia, Terence : lxxii f. 

Semel insanivimus omnes : 165 f., 168, 
170 f. 

Semele, inaccessible shrine at Thebes : 
88. 

Sextus Empiricus : 7, 9, 1 8 f. 

Shahbazgarhi dialect : 23 ff. 

Shakespeare, Love's Labour's Lost, IV, 
2, 95 : 151 ; Tempest, 1, 1, 72 : lxxvi. 

Siamese, ' tones,' graphical analysis of: 
xcv ff. 

sicca mors : lxxvi ff . 

ffiyuvvai : 73- 

Simulus, verses of (ap. Stob. 60, 4): 
185 ff. 

ffKrivr), in iiia-Q rrj : 1 1 5 f. 

o-Krjrrjs, iirl rijs, meaning of: 109 ff., 
117. 

Sophocles, and Aeschylus: 97 f. ; and 
the scenic background : 1 10; Electra : 
no, 115. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender, imita- 
tions of Mantuan : 173 f. 

Statius, rime in : 42. 

Strato: 10, 18. 



Subjunctive, conflicting terminology in 

syntax of: xl ff. 
suus, in the Lex Iul. Mun. : 99 f. 
Syllable repeated, in Propertius : 49 f. 
Syntax, conflicting terminology in : xl ff. 
Tacitus, Agr. 12, 4, poetic source for: 

xlix ff. ; Hist, ii, 40, emend, and note 

on : lxiv f. 
Talent and teaching, history of the an- 
tithesis: 187 ff. 
Temples, Greek, restrictions on access 

to: 83 ff.; esp. in Oriental or chtho- 

nian cults: 83 ff., 91. 
Tennyson, classical in fiuence«on : xxii ff . 
Terence, present ptcp. in: xix f. ; early 

mediaeval commentaries : lxxii f. 
Terminology, conflicting, in syntax of 

I.-E. languages : xl ff. 
Theatre, Greek, oKi\vi\ : 109 ff. 
Thetis : 90. 

Three-eight time, in logaoedic : lvii ff. 
Tibullus, rime in: 41. 
Time, treatment of, in the Aeneid: 

xxvi f. 
'Tones,' in Siamese, graphical analysis 

of: xcv ff. 
Tribes, the three, at Rome : 64 f. 
uo > uu, in Latin : 99. 
iirox<->peiy, meaning of : 93, 98. 
v, pronunciation of, Latin : lxxviii ff. 
Veda, diminutive suffix -ka in : xxviii f. 
Venice Preserved ': ciii f. 
verier, verbum : 105 ff. 
Vergil, rime in : 42; treatment of time 

in Aeneid: xxvi f.; Eel. 4: xcvii. 
vema : 105 ff. 
vertex < vortex : 105. 
Villehardouin, abstract thought in: 

xcviii f. 
vis : 66 f. 
vorro, vorto, voster, voto, Voturius : 

105 ff. 
Vowel repeated, in Propertius : 42 ff. 
Word echoed, in Propertius: 51 ff. 
Zeus, Belus, access to his temple : 85 ; 

the Cretan, KoTai/Sdrijs, AuKafos, 

'OXiJ/iTrtos, do., do.: ib. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

January i, 1909, to January i, 1910 

The Bibliographical Record — a very incomplete list of the publications of the 
members, as returned by themselves — aims to include not only publications that 
are distinctly philological in character, but also those that deal with the educa- 
tional aspects of the study of language and literature. 



PRINCIPAL ABBREVIATIONS 



AHR — American Historical Review. 

A yA — American Journal of Archaeology. 

A yP — American Journal of Philology. 

A ySL — American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages. 

AyT — American Journal of Theology. 

Archiv — Archiv fur lateinische Lexiko- 
graphie. 

Bookm. — The Bookman. 

Bp]V — Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 

Cy — Classical Journal. 

CP — Classical Philology. 

CQ — Classical Quarterly. 

CR — Classical Review. 

CSCP — Cornell Studies in Classical Philology. 

CW - Classical Weekly. 

ER — Educational Review. 

G]VUB — George Washington University 
Bulletin. 

HSCP — Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy. 

HSPL — Harvard Studies and Notes in Phi- 
lology and Literature. 

IF — Indogermanische Forschungen. 

yAOS — Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. 

William F. Abbot. 

Classical clubs for secondary school 
teachers; CJ, v, 52-58. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

Society and politics in ancient Rome : 
essays and sketches, pp. viii + 
267; Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Vulgar Latin in the Ars Consentii 
de Barbarismis; CP, iv, 233-247. 

Rev. of Lodge's Lexicon Plautinum 
(a-ego) ; ib. 91-93. 

James Turney Allen. 

Notes on Aeschylus; PAPA, xxxix, 

Hi. 
The meanings of tiros; CP, IV, 

353-358- 



JBL — Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JEGP — Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. 

JHUC — Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

KZ — Kuhn's Zeitschrift. 

MLA — Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. 

MLN — Modern Language Notes. 

MP — Modern Philology. 

Nat. — The Nation. 

PA A — Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

PAPA — Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

PUB — Princeton University Bulletin. 

SER — Southern Educational Review. 

SR — School Review. 

TAP A — Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association. 

TCA — Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

UMS — University of Michigan Studies. 

UPB — University of Pennsylvania Bulletin. 

1/US — Vanderbilt University Studies. 

WRUB— Western Reserve University Bul- 
letin. 

Francis G. Allinson. 

Greek lands and letters (jointly with 
A. C. E. Allinson), pp. xi + 472; 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Andrew R. Anderson. 

The use of the ^-diphthong in Plau- 
tus; CP, iv, 29 1-300, and summary: 

The status of the 0<?-diphthong in 
Plautus; PAPA, xxxix, xiv. 

W. B. Anderson. 

Livy, book ix, edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, etc. ; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

Contributions to the study of the 
ninth book of Livy; TAPA> XXXIX, 
89-103. 
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Alfred Williams Anthony. 

The pronunciation of the classics; 

Nat. Mar. 18, 1909. 
The ethical principles of Jesus; Bib. 

World, xxxiv, 26-32. 
The ethics of Paul; ib. 249-258. 

William Frederic Bade. 

The growth of ethical ideals in Old 
Testament times : — 

I. The prophetic documents; Bib. 
World, March. 

II. The early prophets; ib. May. 

III. Jeremiah and Deuteronomy; ib. 
Sept. 

The burden of outworn laws; Cali- 
fornia Weekly, 1, no. 7. 

William W. Baker. 

Slang, ancient and modern ; C W, II, 
210-213. 

Allan P. Ball. 

Rev. of Penick's C. Sallusti Crispi 
Bellum Catilinae ; CW, II, 232- 
234- 

Francis K. Ball. 

Homer's Iliad, the world's greatest 
poem, an introductory sketch 
thereto, pp. 38; Boston: W. B. 
Clarke Co. 

Several poems of Heinrich Heine 
(translated into English verse), 
pp. 17; Boston: W. B. Clarke Co. 

Phillips Barry. 

Folk-music in America ; Journ. of 
Amer. Folk-Lore, XXII, 72-81. 

The Bagpipe not a Hebrew instru- 
ment; Monist, xix, 459 f. 

Samuel E. Bassett. 

A type of Roman lamp : Dressel's 
Forma 25 ; AJA, xm, 52. 

William N. Bates. 

A head of Heracles in the style of 

Scopas; AJA, xm, 151-157. 
Archaeological news and discussions, 

as Editor; ib. 69-122, 187-248, 

344-386, 477-534- 
Bibliography of archaeological books, 

1908, as Editor; ib. 249-270. 



Maurice Bloomfield. 

On certain work in continuance of 
the Vedic Concordance; J A OS, 
XXIX, 286-298. 

On some disguised forms of Sanskrit 
pacu ' cattle ' ; IF, XXV, 185-199. 

Rev. of Leopold von Schroeder's 
Mysterium und Mimus im Rig- 
Veda; AJP, XXX, 78-83. 

Edwin W. Bowen. 

Questions at issue in our English 

speech ; New York : Broadway 

Publishing Company. 
Cicero's de Senectute ; Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. 
Cicero's de Amicitia ; Boston : D. C. 

Heath & Co. 

Cornelius Beach Bradley. 

The oldest known writing in Siamese 
— The inscription of Phra Ram 
Khamhjeng of Sukhothai; Jour- 
nal of the Siam Society, vi, 1-69 
(4 plates). 

Carlos Bransby. 

Fernan Caballero's Un Servilin y un 
Liberalilo,-w\lh introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, pp.xii -f 171 ; Bos- 
ton : D. C. Heath & Co. 

James Wilson Bright. 

On the text of the prose portion of 
the 'Paris Psalter'; MLN, XXI v, 
77 f. 

Carl Darling Buck. 

Greek notes; IF, XXV, 257-263. 

William Sargent Burrage. 

Rev. of Zielinski's Cicero im Wandel 
der Jahrhunderte; CJ, V, 43 f. 

Henry F. Burton. 

Seneca's idea of God; AJT, xm, 
350-369. 

Curtis C Bushnell. 

A classification according to the sub- 
ject-matter of the comparisons and 
illustrations in the Meditations 
of Marcus Anrelius Antoninus; 
PAPA, XXXIX, xix-xxi. 
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Jesse Benedict Carter. 

Romulus und Remus; Roscher's 

Lexikon der griech. und ro'm. 

Mythologie, iv, 167-209. 
The death of Romulus; AJA, XIII, 

19-29. 
The Pomerium ; Proceedings of Brit. 

and Amer. Archaeol. Soc. of Rome, 

IV, 128-136. 
Arval Brothers; Hastings's Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, II, 

7-1 1. 

Earnest Cary. 

Rev. of van Leeuwen's Ecclesiazusae; 
CP, iv, 108 f. 

George H. Chase. 
The collections of classical art [in 
the Fogg Museum of Art] ; Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts Bulletin, vn, 

29-35- 
Archaeology in 1908; CJ, v, 4-17. 
Joint Editor; HSCP. 

Edward Bull Clapp. 

The painted stelae of Pagasae; In- 
dependent, LXVII, 529-535. 

Rev. of Hoffmann's Briefwechsel 
zwischen A. Boeckh und L. Dissen; 
CP, iv, 329-331. 

Rev. of Schroeder's Pindari carmina 
cum fragmentis selectis; ib. 463- 
4°5- 

Charles Upson Clark. 

Rev. of W. M. Lindsay's Contrac- 
tions in early Latin minuscule 
Mss; Deutsche Litztg. xxx, 137- 
140. 

Rev. of J. H. E. Crees's Claudian as 
an historical authority ; AHR, xiv, 
844. 

Some Itala fragments in Verona; 
TCA, xv, 5-18. 

Harold Loom is Cleasby. 

Rev. of H. M Kingery's Three 
tragedies of Seneca; CJ, iv, 235 f. 

Hermann Collitz. 

Rev. of Fick's Vorgriechische Orts- 
namen; CP, IV, 206-209. 



Rev. of Streitberg's Die gotische 
Bibel, I. Teil; MLN, xxiv, 181- 
183. 

William A. Cooper. 

Goethe's quotation from Hutten in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit ; MLN, 
xxiv, 80-83 and 101-105. 

Notice of Suphan's Herder xui; 
Nat. lxxxviii, 580. 

Rev. of Grafs Goethe iiber seine 
Dichtungen; ib. lxxxix, 440. 

William Lyman Cowles. 

Selections from Catullus and other 
Latin Poets, pp. 84; Amherst, 
Mass. 

T. S. Denison. 

A Mexican-Aryan comparative vo- 
cabulary; Chicago: T. S. Deni- 
son. 

Walter Dennison. 

The master's degree as essential for 

a teacher of preparatory Latin; 

CJ, iv, 210-217. 
Caesar's battle with the Helvetians; 

CP, iv, 200 f. 
An inscription of the Labicani Quin- 

tanenses; AJA, xm, 125-129. 

Norman W. DeWitt. 

The geographical basis of history; 
Proceedings of the 48th Annual 
Convention of the Ontario Educat. 
Assoc. 209-219. 

Teaching of Latin in the United 
States ; Addresses and Proceedings 
of the Dominion E-ducat. Assoc. 
205-215, Victoria, B.C. 

Sherwood Owen Dickerman. 

De argumentis quibusdam apud 
Xenophontem, Platonem, Aris- 
totelem obviis e structura hominis 
et animalium petitis. 

Diss. pp. 106; Halle a / s : Wischan 
u. Burkhart. 

Benj. L. D'Ooge. 

The journey of Aeneas; CJ, IV, 3-12. 
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Frederic Stanley Dunn. 

The Helvetian quartet; CW, II, 178- 
181, 186-188, 194-195. 

A study in Roman coins of the Em- 
pire; Univ. Ore. Bulletin, VII, 
no. 3. 

Henry Rushton Fairclough. 

Terence : the Phormio, simplified for 
the use of schools (with L. J. 
Richardson), with introduction, 
note, and vocabulary, pp. xiv +117 
(The Students' Series) ; Boston : 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Plautus: the Trinummus, with in- 
troduction and notes, pp. xxxiv-f 
118; New York: Macmillan Co. 

apa : article for Campbell and Bur- 
net's Lexicon Platonicum. Printed 
in advance on specimen page by 
the Clarendon Press. 

The Church and education; Pacific 
Churchman, xliv, 17 f. 

Rev. of Carroll's Greek women; CW, 
II, 22 f. 

Rev. of Ashmore's edition of Ter- 
ence; ib. 140 fT. 

Editor of Sanborn's Students' Series 
of Latin Classics : Jefferson El- 
more, Book of Latin prose com- 
position. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

Education through the study of 

words; Univ. of Texas Record, 

ix, 15-26. 
Notes on Latin words; KZ, XLII, 382. 
Postscript to the same; ib. xliii, 120. 
Synthesis doliolorum Dresseliana; 

AJP, xxx, 121-138. 
The Latin accusatives med, ted, etc.; 

CP, iv, 301-310. 
Word-studies; KZ, xliii, 154-160. 
Latin word-studies; CQ, m, 272- 

278. 
a'ifioiv and imago; IF, XXVI, 27-42. 

Edward Fitch. 

Phi Beta Kappa; CW, 11, 143. 
Rev. of Boesch's De Apollonii Rhodii 
elocutione; AJP, xxx, 207-210. 



Thomas Fitz-Hugh. 

The Latin aim and method in the 
high school; Virginia Journ. of 
Education, Oct.-Jan. 

The pre-acute, acute, grave, and zero 
stress in Latin speech and rhythm; 
PAPA, xxxix, xxi-xxvii. 

The sacred spear-cult and tripudic 
ritual of the Carmen Arvale; 
A/A, xm, 64 f., where the title is 
erroneously given. 

The sacred tripudium : the accentual 
and rhythmic norm of Italico- 
Romanic speech and verse; Uni- 
versity of Virginia: Bulletin of 
the School of Latin, no. 3, Oct. 1. 

Roy C. Flickinger. 

Rev. of Wecklein's Euripides' Helena ; 
CJ, iv, 287 f. 

Bondurant memorial; ib. v, 2 f. 

Rev. of O'Connor's Chapters in the 
history of actors and acting in 
Greece; ib. 91 f. 

Certain numerals in the Greek dra- 
matic hypotheses; PAPA, xxxix, 
xxvii. 

B. O. Foster. 

Propertius III, 24; AJP, xxx, 54-60. 

Harold N. Fowler. 

Handbook of Greek archaeology 
(with James R. Wheeler and Gor- 
ham P. Stevens), pp. 559; New 
York : American Book Co. 

John Henry Wright, in memoriam; 
AJA, xm, 1 f. 

Editor; AJA. 

Tenney Frank. 

A chapter in the story of Roman im- 
perialism; CP, iv, 1 1 8- 1 38. 

Classical scholarship in medieval Ice- 
land; AJP, xxx, 139-152. 

Some classical quotations from the 
middle ages; CP, iv, 82 f. 

An emendation of St. Augustine, de 
Civ. Dei 11, 27; ib. 436 f. 
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Josiah B. Game. 

Handbook for high school teachers 
of Latin, pp. 48; a special Bulle- 
tin issued for general distribution 
by the Mo. State Normal School, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve. 

Hellas and Hesperia, on the vitality 

of Greek studies in America; New 

York: Holt. 
Editorial and other contributions to 

AJP. 

Clarence W. Gleason. 

Editor ; CJ (New England notes) . 

Thomas D. Goodell. 

A point in the plot of Oedipus Ty- 
rannus; PAPA, xxxix, xxviii f. 

Dedicatory Greek elegiacs, prefixt to 
joint vol. of Conn. Academy and 
Yale University for Leipsic Univer- 
sity, July. 

Rev. of O. Schroeder's Vorarbeiten 
zur griechischen Versgeschichte; 
CP, IV, 45«-455- 

Some present aspects of the question ; 
CJ, IV, 101-115. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Articles in Thesaurus linguae latinae, 

iv: cura, pp. 1451-1475; cutis, 

pp. 1578-1581; cyaneus, p. 1581. 
Grundriss der Geschichte der klassi- 

schen Philologie, 2. verm. Aufl. ; 

pp. v + 260; Leipzig: Teubner. 
Rev. of J. E. Sandys, History of 

classical scholarship, 11, ill; CP, 

xxm, 1 1 2-1 16. 
Rev. of Dienel, Tacitus' Dialogus; 

Bp W, xxix, 1025-1039. 

Roscoe Guernsey. 

Rev. of Dyer-Seymour's Plato's 
Apology of Socrates and Crito ; 
CIV, II, 164 f. 

Elements of interest in the Anabasis ; 
ib. Ill, 66-69. 

George Depue Hadzsits. 

Aphrodite and the Dione myth; 
AJP, xxx, 38-53. 



Significance of worship and prayer 
among the Epicureans; TAP A, 
xxxix, 73-88. 

Rev. of Gardner's In Greece with the 
classics; SR, XVII, 572. 

J. E. Harry. 

Studies in Euripides — Hippolytus; 

Univ. of Cincinnati Studies, IV, 

pp.70. 
icXwfais ifipC $x uv (Ajax, 191); CR, 

xxm, 40 ff. 
Plato, Phaedo 66 B; ib. 218-221. 

Walter Morris Hart. 

The Franklin's Tale ; in Haverford 
Essays, in honor of Professor F. B. 
Gummere, 183-234; Haverford, 
Pa. 

Eugene A. Hecker. 

The teaching of Latin in secondary 
schools, pp. 129; Boston: Schoen- 
hof Book Co. 

Otto Heller. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm, 

ed. with introduction and notes; 

the Lake German Series; Chicago: 

Scott, Fores man & Co. 
Geibel's Nachahmung der ' Banks 

and Braes o' Bonnie Doon'; 

Studien zur verglei chenden Litera- 

turgeschichte, IX, 95-99. 
Neue deutsch-bohmische Lyrik; 

Monatshefte fur deutsche Sprache 

und Padagogik, X, 120 ff. 
Soil und Haben, 1 : Unverbliimtes 

aus unserem Hauptbuch; Der 

deutsche Vorkampfer, in, 9 f. 
A note on speech melody; MLN, 

xxv, 30. 
Ein Brief Sealsfields (unpubl.); £u- 

phorion, xvi, 516-517. 

John H. Hewitt. 

Our higher education and the na- 
tional life; Williams Alumni 
Review, I, 5-1 1. 

J. W. Hewitt. 

Rev. of Flagg's Plato's Apology and 
Crito ; CP, iv, 344. 
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Gertrude Hirst. 

Rev. of Evans, Lang, etc., Anthro- 
pology and the classics; CW, II, 

236 f. 

Archibald L. Hodges. 

Caesar, Gallic War, i-vii, with 
introduction, notes, and vocabu- 
lary, pp. xiii + 522; New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Rev. of Lothman's Latin lessons for 
beginners; CW, 11, 234. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

Gods and saints of the Great 

Brahmana ; TCA, XV, 23-69. 
Various reviews and notes in Nat. 

George E. Howes. 

Rev. of Abicht, Herodotos v-vi, 4. 

Aufl.; CJ, IV, 140. 
Rev. of the same; AJP, xxx, 87-91. 

Richard Wellington Husband. 

Rev. of Van Ginneken, Principes de 
linguistique psychologique ; CJ, 

237 f- 

Rev. of Funaioli, Grammaticae 
Romanae fragmenta, volumen 
prius; CP, iv, 227-229. 

George B. Hussey. 

The word xP v<r0 X 0€ ^ v * n the Repub- 
lic of Plato; CQ, III, 192-194. 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 

Articles 'Ash-mounds (Persian),' 
' Astrology (Persian),' ' Astronomy 
(Persian),' ' Avesta,' ' Breathing'; 
Hastings's Encyclopaedia of Relig- 
ion and Ethics, II. 

Indo-Iranian notes; IF, xxv, 177— 
181. 

Rev. of Cylinders and other ancient 
Oriental seals in the library of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, catalogued by 
W. H. Ward; Literary Miscel- 
lany, 11, 54-56. 

Carl Newell Jackson. 

Classical elements in Browning's 
Aristophanes' Apology ; HSCP, 
xx, 15-73. 



Oliver M. Johnston. 

Use of pome in Old French references 
to the forbidden fruit; Zeitschr. 
f. franz. Sprache u. Litt. 1909, 

50-59- 
Use of suo and loro in Old Italian; 
MLN, xxiv, 133 f. 

George Dwight Kellogg. 

The satirical elements in Rutilius 

Claudius Namatianus; PAPA, 

xxxix, xxxv f. 
Cross-suggestion; a form of Tacitean 

brachylogy; AJP, xxx, 310-321. 
Horace, Sat. 1, 10 (Ps. Hor. introd., 

vss. 3-4) ; CJ, IV, 220 f. 
Horace's estimate of Heliodorus in 

Serm. I, 5, 3; CW, ill, 30 f. 
The legend of Thais; Nat. LCCCVIII, 

192 f. 
Neo-Latin poetry; Rev. of Thackeray 

and Stone's Florilegium Latinum, 

II; CW, 11, 170-172. 
Latin versions; ib. 175, 223. 

Francis W. Kelsey. 

Codrus's Chiron and a painting from 
Herculaneum; AJA, XII, 30-38. 

Twenty-ninth annual report of the 
president of the Archaeological 
Institute of America; ib. Suppl., 
1-8. 

Some archaeological forgeries from 
Michigan; American Anthropolo- 
gist, x, 48-59. 

Cicero's jokes on the consulship of 
Caninius Rebilus; CJ, iv, 129-131. 

Is there a science of classical phi- 
lology; CP, hi, 369-385. 

The problem of religious instruction 
in the state universities, in Religion 
and National Character (5th an- 
nual volume of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Chicago), 128- 
149. 

The state universities and theology; 
Outlook, XC, 27-29. 

Greek in the high school and the 
question of the supply of candi- 
dates for the ministry; SR, xvi 
561-79, and Suppl. to Univ. Bull. 
(Michigan), IX, 28-46. 
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The fourteenth Michigan classical 
conference; SR, xvii, 43-45. 
As editor : 

A symposium on the value of human- 
istic, particularly classical, studies 
as a preparation for the study of 
theology; SR, xvi, 370-390, 533- 
537. 5 6l -S79. and Suppl. to Univ. 
Bull. (Michigan), IX, no. 20. 

A symposium on the value of human- 
istic, particularly classical, studies 
as a training for men of affairs; 
SR, xvii, 369-403, 498-501, and 
Univ. Bull. X, no. 21. 

C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarii Rerum 
Gestarum : Caesar's Gallic War, 
with an introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary. 19th ed.; Allyn & 
Bacon. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes et Efis- 
tolae Selectae : Select Orations and 
Letters of Cicero, with an intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary. 
13th ed.; Allyn & Bacon. 

Roland G. Kent. 

Hysteron proteron in the Aeneid, 
I-Vl; CIV, 74-78. 

John C. Kirtland. 

Notes on the teaching of Latin in 
England; CW, II, 226-231. 

As general editor : 

Caesar, the Gallic War, i-vii, ed. by 
A. L. Hodges, Macmillan's Latin 
Series, pp. xiii + 522; New York : 
Macmillan Co. 

Charles Knapp. 

Philology, classical; International 
Year Book, 1908, 555-558. 

A vocabulary of high school Greek; 
CW, 11, 81 f. 

The Roman forum ; ib. 113 f. 

Nee, neque, neve and neu in the 
grammars; ib. 169 f. 

Ut non in final clauses; ib. 193. 

The scansion of Vergil and the 
schools; ib. Ill, 2-5, 10-12. 

Rev. of Shoobridge-Waldstein's Her- 
culaneum, past, present, and fu- 
ture; ib. 11, 157 f. 



Rev. of Michaelis-Kahnweiler's A 
century of archaeological discov- 
eries; ib. 158 f. 

Rev. of Edwards's Colloquia Latina 
and Colloquia altera Latina; ib. 
181-183. 

Editorial and other contributions to 
CW. 

Charles R. Lanman. 

Pali book-titles and their brief 
designations; PA A, XLIV, 661-707. 

Emory B. Lease. 

Notes on Latin syntax; AJP, XXX, 

298-310. 
Rev. of Livy IX, by W. B. Anderson; 

CW, III, 70 f. 

WlNFRED G. LEUTNER. 

Rev. of Lothman's Latin lessons for 
beginners; CJ, V, 88. 
148. 

Donald A. MacRae. 
A broader approach to Greek; CW, 

11, 82-85, 90-93- 
Rev. of Brownson's Hellenica; ib. 

204. 
The date of the extant Prometheus 

of Aeschylus; AJP, XXX, 405-415. 

Grace Harriet Macurdy. 

Alcibiades; CW, II, 138-140, 145- 
148. 

The simple past condition with 
potential indicative in apodosis 
[Greek]; CP, IV, 313-315. 

Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 

The Via Praenestina; Records of the 

Past, VIII, 67-74. 
The grove of Furrina on the Janicu- 

lum; CW, II, 244-246. 

Herbert W. Magoun. 

The glacial epoch and the Noachian 
deluge; Bib. Sac. lxvi, 217-242, 

431-457- 
Rev. of Drake's Discoveries in He- 
brew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, Basque, and other 
Caucasic languages; ib. 376-378. 
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John M. Manly. 

English prose (i 137-1890), pp. 

xix + 544; Ginn & Co. 
The authorship of Piers Plowman, 

with a terminal note on the lost 

leaf; MP, vn, 83-144. 

Allan Marquand. 

Greek architecture, pp. x + 425 ; 

Macmillan Co. 
An altarpiece, by Luca della Robbia; 

A/A, XIII, 328-333. 

John E. Matzke. 

Les CEuvres de Simund de Freine 
publiees d'apres tous les manu- 
scrits connus; Societe des anciens 
textes francais, Paris. 

On the history of palatal n in French, 
with special reference to o and 
open e; MLA, xxiv, 476-493. 

Truman Micheison. 

Review of Oldenberg's Vedafor- 
schung; C/, iv, 191 f. 

Additions to Bloomfield's Vedic con- 
cordance ; /A OS, xxix, 284 f. 

The etymology of the Girnar word 
Petenika-; IF, xxiv, 52-55. 

The meaning and etymology of the 
Girnar word sdmlpam ; A/P, XXX, 
183-187. 

Linguistic notes on the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra redactions of 
Asoka's Fourteen-Edicts, 1st part; 
ib. 284-297. 

The interrelation of the dialects of 
the Fourteen Edicts of Asoka, 1st 
part; /AOS, XXX, 77-93. 

C. W. E. Miller. 

Report of Revue de Philologie, XXXi; 
A/P, xxx, 465-473- 
On rb Se = 'whereas'; TAPA, 
XXXIX, 121-146. 

Walter Miller. 

The classics and modern training; 
New Orleans Med. and Surg, 
/ourn. LXI, 992-101 1. 



Latin prose composition for college 
use, part 1, based on Livy, xxi- 
XXii, pp. vii + 71 + 32; part 11, 
based on Cicero, Laelius and Cato 
Maior, pp. vii+51 +32; Boston: 
Sanborn & Co. 

Rev. of Jebb's Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
ed. Sandys; CP, v, 119 f. 

Rev. of Butcher's Demosthenis Ora- 
tiones; C/, IV, 190 f. 

Rev. of Murray's Rise of the Greek 
epic; ib. 280-282. 

Rev. of Dennison's Livy I, and se- 
lections from II-X; SER, V, 267 f. 

Rev. of D'Ooge's Acropolis of Ath- 
ens; ib. vi, 322-326. 

Associate editor; C/and SER. 

Clifford Herschel Moore. 

Individualism and religion in the 

early Roman empire; Harvard 

Theol. Rev., II, 221-234. 
Latin inscriptions in the Harvard 

collection of classical antiquities; 

HSCP, xx, 1-14. 
Reviews in CP, AHR, etc. 

Frank Gardner Moore. 

Editor; TAPA, PAPA. 

Morris H. Morgan. 

On the name of the constellation 
Camelopardalis; Harvard Coll. 
Observatory Circular, no. 146. 

The first Harvard doctors of medi- 
cine; Harvard Grad. Mag. xvn, 
636-644. 

The preface of Vitruvius; PAA, xliv, 
149-175. 

E. P. Morris. 

Horace, the Satires, pp. 254; Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

An interpretation of Catullus, 8; 
TCA, XV, 137-15 1. 

E. W. Murray. 

Caesar's fortifications on the Rhone; 

c/, 309-32°- 
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Wilfred P. Mustard. 

Notes on the Egloges of Alexander 

Barclay; MLN, xxiv, 8-10. 
Report of Rheinisches Museum fur 

Philologie, LXIII; AJP, XXX, 98- 

104. 
Later echoes of the Greek bucolic 

poets; ib. 245-283; PAPA,XXX1X, 

xxxix-xli. 

Alphonso G. Newcomer. 

Macaulay's Essays on Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings; Scott, Foresman 
&Co. 

On teaching literature; Dial, XLVii, 
276-278. 

Paul Nixon. 

Rev. of Post's Selected epigrams of 
Martial; CJ, V, 47 f. 

George Rapall Noyes. 

The poetical works of John Dryden, 
Cambridge edition, ed., with intro- 
duction and notes, pp. xlii + 1054; 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Tolstoy's literary technique in The 
Cossacks ; PAPA, XXXIX, lvii f. 

Rev. of Bruckner, Russian literature 
(trans, by H. Havelock); Nat. 
lxxxviii, 630 f. 

W. A. Oldfather. 

Livy I, 26, and the supplicium de 
more maiorum ; TAPA, xxxix, 
49-72. 

Social conditions and theories in the 
Graeco-Roman world; Progressive 
Journ. of Education, II, 12—18; 
41-48; 79-92. 

Aristophanes' Clouds, 1472-1474; 
CP, v, 101-103. 

Samuel Grant Oliphant. 

Surnames of the Southland; Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser (weekly), 
Jan. 3-Apr. 25. 

Clarence Paschall. 

The semasiology of German " Laib," 
English " loaf." JEGP, vm, no. 1. 



A. S. Pease. 

Iterum Hieronymiana, Revue Bene- 
dictine (Belgium), xxvi, 386-388. 

Charles W. Peppler. 

Rev. of Schermann's Prophetarum 
vitae fabulosae, indices aposto- 
lorum discipulorumque Domini 
Dorotheo, Epiphanio, Hippolyto 
aliisque vindicata; CP, iv, 103. 

Rev. of Thompson's /jLeravotw and 
juerajuAei in Greek literature; ib. 
229 f. 

Rev. of Weigel's Kurzgefasste 
griechische Schulgrammatik; ib. 

339 C 
Rev. of Mahaffy's The progress of 
Hellenism in Alexander's empire; 
CW, in, 5 f. 

Elizabeth Mary Perkins. 

Collaborator in The syntax of high 
school Latin, ed. by Lee Byrne, 
University of Chicago Press. 

B. Perrin. 

The austere consistency of Pericles; 
TCA, xv, 219-224. 

Recognition scenes in Greek litera- 
ture; AJP, XXX, 371-404. 

Rev. of Kaerst's Geschichte des 
hellenistischen Zeitalters, II 1 ; 
AHR, xiv, 793-795- 

Rev. of Ferrero's Greatness and 
decline of Rome, V; 796-799. 

Wilhelm Robert R. Pinger. 

Der junge Goethe und das Publikum, 
Univ. of Calif Puol. in Mod. 
Philol. I, 1-67. 

Perley Oakland Place. 

Rev. of Bushnell's Latin verse; The 
Syracusan, II, 51-55. 

Samuel Ball Platner. 

Vagaries of a conservative; a <£BK 

address; 
WRUB, 1909, 117-125. 
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William K. Prentice. 

Greek and Latin inscriptions in 
Syria, Publ.of the Princeton Univ. 
Archaeol. Expedition to Syria in 
1904-1905, div. in, sect. B, part 2, 
Il-Anderin — Kerratln — Ma'rata, 
pp. 43-112; part 3, Djebel Riha 
and Djebel Wastaneh, pp. 1 13— 
118; Leyden: Late E. J. Brill. 

Henry W. Prescott. 

Studies in the grouping of nouns in 

Plautus; CP, iv, 1-24. 
Marginalia on the Hellenistic poets; 

ib. 320-322. 
Various reviews in CP. 

E. K. Rand. 

Early mediaeval commentaries on 
Terence; PAPA, XXXIX, xli f, and 
CP, iv, 359-389- 

Leon J. Richardson. 

The Phormio of Terence simplified 
for the use of schools, pp. xiv 4- 
117; Boston: Sanborn and Co. 

David M. Robinson. 

An oenophorus belonging to the 
Johns Hopkins University; A/A, 
xili, 30-38. 

Rev. of Prentice's Greek and Latin 
inscriptions : part ill of the publi- 
cations of an American archaeo- 
logical expedition to Syria in 1899- 
1900; AJP, xxx, 199-207. 

Rev. of D'Ooge's The Acropolis of 
Athens; ib. 331-337. 

Rev. of Carroll's The Attica of Pausa- 
nias; CW, 11, 134 f. 

John C. Rolfe. 

Two Etruscan mirrors ; A/A, xm, 3- 

18. 
Reports of Archiv, Xli; AJP, xxx, 

214-219, 338-344. 
Rev. of Magoffin's History of Prae- 

neste; CW, m, 15. 
Rev. of Friedlander's Sittengeschichte 

Roms, trans, by Magnus and 

Freese; ib. 52 f. 
Notice of Civis Romanui; ib. 71. 



As general editor : 

Cicero, Tusculan Diiputationi 1, 11, 
v, cd. H. C. Nutting; Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. (College Latin 
Series.) 

Julius Sachs 

Address: Improved standards in 
teaching Latin, Proceed, ofthetflth 
Annual Convocation, University of 
the state of New York, 95-113. 

Co-education; ER, xxxvii, 89-91. 

Rev. of Schmidkunz's Einleitung in 
die akademische Padagogik; ib. 
xxxvm, 310-314. 

Rev. of Flexner, The American col- 
lege; SR, xvii, 274 f. 

Rev. of Dettweiler, Lateinischer 
Unterricht; CW, 11, 85 ft". 

Henry A. Sanders. 

The Freer Psalter; Bib. World, 

xxxiii, 342-344. 
Age and ancient home of the Biblical 

Mss in the Freer Collection; 

A/A, xm, 130-141. 

Catharine Saunders. 

Costume in Roman comedy, pp. x 4- 
145 ; Columbia University Press. 

Hugo K. Schilling. 

Framea (nature of the weapon and 
etymology of the word) ; PAPA, 
xxxvm, lx f. 

J. J. SCHLICHER. 

The temporal cum-c\ause and its 
rivals; CP, iv, 256-275. 

The preparation of classical teachers; 
CJ, iv, 321-332. 

John Adams Scott. 

The influence of meter on the 
Homeric choice of dissyllables; 
CP, iv, 248 ff. 

Odyssean words found in but one 
book of the Iliad; ib. v, 41 ff. 

Discussion of Iliad A, 446; ib. iv, 

437- 
The relative antiquity of the Iliad 
and Odyney tested by the use of 
abstract nouns; CR, xxiv, 2. 
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Homeric use of the definite article; 

CJ, v, 5. 
Rev. of Sterrett's Homer's Iliad, 

selected books; CW, 11, 188 ff., 

196 ft. 
Rev. of Ogden's De infinitivi finalis 

constructione apud priscos poetas 

Graecos; CP, v, 2. 
Associate editor; CJ. 

S. S. Seward, Jr. 

Narrative and lyric poems for stu- 
dents, pp. xiv+ 512; New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

E. S. Sheldon 

The revised etymologies (assisted by 
L. Wiener) in Webster's New 
international dictionary of the 
English language ; Springfield, 
Mass. : G. & C. Merriam Co. 

F. W. Shipley. 

Studies in the Mss of the third 
decade of Livy : 

(1) The relationships of the Mss in 
the Puteanus group; CP, IV, 405- 

4"3- 

(2) Addenda and corrigenda in 
Mommsen's Analecta Liviana for 
the readings of Vaticanus Reginen- 
sis, 762; ib. 413-415. 

(3) The codex Mediceus; ib. 415— 
419. 

(4) The date of the corrections by 
erasure in the Puteanus; ib. v, 19- 
24. 

Some errata and omissions in the 
report of the readings of Puteanus 
in the critical apparatus of August 
Luchs; ib. v, 25-27. 

Rev. of Pais's Historical and geo- 
graphical investigations in Central 
Italy, Magna Graecia, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, trans, by C. Densmore 
Curtis; CW, II, 217-220. 

Rev. of Ullmann's The identification 
of the Mss of Catullus cited in 
Statius' edition of 1566 (Univ. of 
Chicago Diss.) ; CP, v, 252-254. 



Grant Showerman. 
A co-educational meditation; ER, 

xxxvn, 44-54. 
The case of literature, I, Diagnosis; 

CJ, iv, 260-271. 
The case of literature, 11, Treatment; 

ib. 291-302. 
Lactantius on seeing double; Nat. 

LXXXIX, II. 

A professional recantation; ER, 

xxxvm, 1-17. 
The making of a professor; Ail. 

Monthly, civ, 611-619. 
Rev. of Duff's Literary history of 

Rome; Dial, xlvii, 332-334- 
Rev. of Barker's Buried Hercula- 

neum ; CJ, v, 46. 

E. G. SlHLER. 

Articles ' Seneca,' ' Stoicism ' in the 
Schaff-Herzog Cyclopaedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. 

Two letters on Italy, N.Y. Evening 
Post, June 26, July 31. 

M. M. Skinner. 

Some practical hints for teaching 
students how to read German; 
SR., xvii, 529-541. 

Rev. of Kellen's Treatise on the his- 
tory of the novel, published as 
Abschnitt I of Der Roman, 
Geschichte, Theorie und Technik, 
etc., von Heinrich Keiter und 
Tony Kellen; MLN, xxiv, 249- 
251. 

Charles Forster Smith. 

Contribution of the South to classi- 
cal studies (vol. iv of The South 
in the building of the nation). 

Rev. of Sihler's Testimonium ani- 
mae, in Methodist Review, 588- 

59'- 
Rev. of Gildersleeve's Notes on 
Stahl's Syntax of the Greek verb; 
CP. v, 114. 

Herbert Weir Smyth. 

As general editor : 

A handbook of Greek archaeology, 
by H. N. Fowler and J. R. Wheeler, 
pp. 559, American Book Co. 
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A handbook of Greek religion, by 
Arthur Fairbanks; American Book 
Co. 

Greek sculpture, by R. B. Richard- 
son, American Book Co. 

Edward H. Spieker. 

On the use of the dactyl after an 
initial trochee in Greek lyric verse; 
TAPA, xxxix, 5-13. 

Wallace N. Stearns. 

A primer of Hebrew history; A 
manual for popular use, with 
charts, maps, and outlines for 
reading ; pp. 92, New York : Eaton 
and Mains. 

R. B. Steele. 

Temporal clauses in Livy, pp. 49; 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press 
(sold by F. A. Brockhaus, Leipsic). 

Duane Reed Stuart. 

The point of an emperor's jest; CP, 
III, 59-64. 

Rev. of Tucker's The Frogs of 
Aristophanes; CiV, 1, 163-165. 

Rev. of Fling's A source book of 
Greek history; CJ, III, 293 f. 

An error in Ba/austion's Adventure ; 
MLN, xxiii, 208 f. 

The Agricola of Tacitus, with intro- 
duction and notes, pp. xxvii+ ill; 
(Macmillan's Latin Classics) ; New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 

Rev. of Peaks' The general civil and 
military administration of Noricum 
and Raetia; CP, v. 116 f. 

Edgar H. Sturtevant. 

The nominative and dative-ablative 
plural otdeus and mens in Plautus; 
CQ, 111,8-12. 

Two factors in Latin word-order; 
CIV, in, 25-28. 

Frank Bigelow Tarbell. 

Catalogue of bronzes, etc., in Field 
Museum of Natural History, re- 
produced from originals in the 
Museum of Naples, pp. 52 and 
82 plates. Chicago: The Field 
Museum of Natural History. 



H. A. Todd. 

A recently discovered fragment of an 
Old French manuscript of the 
Faits des Fomains; MLA, XXIV, 
676-686. 

Herbert Cushing Tolman. 

Ancient Persian lexicon and the texts 
of the Achaemenidan inscriptions, 
transliterated and translated with 
special reference to their recent 
reexamination, pp. xii + 134; 
New York: American Book Co.; 
Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz. 

The recently discovered Turfan frag- 
ments of the crucifixion (DSro- 
badageftig) of Jesus; PAPA, 
xxxix, xlv f. 

Editor; VUS. 

Associate editor; Vanderbilt Orien- 
tal Series, New York : American 
Book Co. 

La Rue Van Hook. 

Literary criticism in the Bibliotheca 
ofPhotius; CP, IV, 178-189. 

John W. H. Walden. 

The universities of ancient Greece, 
pp. xiv + 267 ; New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Oliver M. Washburn. 

Review of Tucker's Life in ancient 
Athens; CP, IV, 342-344. 

Raymond Weeks. 

Etudes sur Aliscans; Romania, 
xxxviii, 1-43. 

Rev. of Bourdillon's Early editions 
of the Roman de la Rose, Mod. 
Lang. Rev. IV, 431. 

Analog of Maitre Pierre Pathelin, 
Ma'.tre Phonetique, XXIV, 66 f. 

Chevalerie Vivien, facsimile repro- 
duction of the Sancti Bertini manu- 
script of Boulogne-sur-Mer, pp. 15, 
24 plates, in Univ. of Missouri 
Studies. 

Allgemeine Phonetik, Kritischer 
Jahresbericht der romanischen 
Philologie, IX, sect. I, 12-18. 
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John Williams White. 

The iambic trimeter in Menander; 

CP, IV, 139-161. 
The origin and form of aeolic verse; 

CQ, in, 291-309. 

Edward A. Wicher. 

Ancient Jewish views of the Messiah ; 
Bib. World, xxxiv, 317-325, 390- 
397- 
George Abner Williams. 

Rev. of Quinn's Helladian vistas; 
CIV, hi, 29. 

Harry Langford Wiison. 

Latin inscriptions at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, 11, m; AJP, xxx, 
61-71, 153-17°- 

Rev. of Huelsen, The Roman Forum, 
its history and its monuments: 
trans, by J. B. Carter, 2d ed.; ib. 
210-212. 

Notice of J. Maurice, Numismatique 
constantinienne, tome I ; ib. 360 f. 

Rev. of Abbott, Society and politics 
in ancient Rome; ib. 451-456. 



Report of the Toronto meeting of the 
American Philological Association 
and the Archaeological Institute of 
America; CIV, 11, 118 f. 

Recent excavations in the Roman 
Forum; ib. 167. 

August Mau; ib. 175. 

John Garrett Winter. 

Browning's Epilogue to The Two 

Poets of Croisic; MLN, XXIV, 
210-214. 
Rev. of Rees's The rule of three 

actors in the classical Greek drama; 

CJ, IV, 236 f. 
Rev. of D'Ooge's The Acropolis of 

Athens; Michigan Alumnus, XV, 

32!-3 2 3- 
Rev. of Quinn's Helladian vistas; 
CJ, IV, 336. 

Henry Burt Wright. 

Herodotus' source for the opening 
skirmish at Plataea; TCA, XV, 
295-303- 

H. H. Yeames. 

Brief notes in CIV 3.nA Nat. 
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Prof. Henry H. Armstrong, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 

1 Membership in the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast (established 1899) is indicated 
by an asterisk. This list has been corrected up to July I, 1910; permanent addresses are 
given, so far as may be, for the year 1910-n. The Secretary and the Publishers beg to be kept 
informed of all changes of address. 
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Dr. R. Arrowsmith, American Book Company, Washington Square, New York, 

N. Y. 1898. 
Prof. Sidney G. Ashmore, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 1885. 
Prof. William G. Aurelio, Boston University, Boston, Mass. (75 Hancock St.). 1903. 
Prof. C. C. Ayer, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1902. 
Prof. Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (65 Vernon St.). 1897. 
* Prof. William F. Bade, Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 1903. 
Prof. William W. Baker, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1902. 
Dr. Allan P. Ball, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1905. 
Dr. Francis K. Ball, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. (Life member). 

1894. 
Prof. Floyd G. Ballentine, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1903. 
Cecil K. Bancroft, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1898. 
Prof. Grove E. Barber, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. (1230 L St.). 

1902. 
Miss Amy L. Barbour, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1902. 
Prof. LeRoy C. Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1906. 
Phillips Barry, 33 Ball St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 1901. 
J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1897. 
Prof. Herbert J. Barton, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 1907. 
Prof. John W. Basore, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (26 Bank St.). 

1902. 
Prof. Samuel E. Bassett, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1903. 
Dr. F. O. Bates, Detroit Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 1900. 
Prof. William N. Bates, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (220 St. 

Mark's Square). 1894. 
Prof. William J. Battle, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1893. 
Prof. Paul V. C. Baur, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Box 943, Yale Sta.). 

1902. 
John W. Beach, Scio, Ohio. 1902. 

Prof. Edward A. Bechtel, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 1900. 
Prof. Isbon T. Beckwith, Highland Court, Hartford, Conn. 1884. 
Prof. Charles H. Beeson, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. (578 E. 60th St.). 

1897. 

Prof. A. J. Bell, Victoria University, Toronto, Can. (17 Avenue Road). 1887. 

Prof. Allen R. Benner, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1901. 

Prof. Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1882. 

Prof. John I. Bennett, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 

Prof. George O. Berg, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1909. 

Prof. George R. Berry, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Louis Bevier, Jr., Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1884. 

William F. Biddle, 2321 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1894. 

Prof. Clarence P. Bill, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. (853 Logan Ave.). 1894. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Moschel Birmingham, Deaconess Training School (addr. 58 
W. 57th St., Sherwood Studios), New York, N. Y. 1898. 

Prof. Charles Edward Bishop, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
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Robert Pierpont Blake, Bank of Montreal, Threadneedle St., London. 1909. 
Prof. Robert W. Blake, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. (440 Seneca St.). 

1894. 
Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1882. 
Prof. Willis H. Bocock, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1890. 
Prof. George M. Boiling, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

(The Iroquois, 1410 M St.). 1897. 
Prof. D. Bonbright, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 1892. 
Prof. A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1892. 
Prof. Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1899. 
Prof. George. Willis Botsford, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Prof. Benjamin Parsons Bourland, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O. 1900. 
Prof. B. L. Bowen, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1895. 
Prof. Edwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. 1905. 
Prof. Haven D. Brackett, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

* Prof. C. B. Bradley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2639 Durant Ave.). 

1900. 
Prof. J. Everett Brady, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1891. 
Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1876. 

* Dr. Carlos Bransby, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2636 Channing 

Way). 1903. 

* Rev. William A. Brewer, Burlingame, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. Walter R. Bridgman, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111. 1890. 

Prof. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1887. 

Dr. Carroll N. Brown, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

1908. 
Prof. Demarchus C. Brown, 125 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 1893. 
Dr. Lester Dorman Brown, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1904. 
Prof. Carleton L. Brownson, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

1892. 
Principal C. F. Brusie, Mount Pleasant Academy, Ossining, N. Y. 1894. 
Dr. Arthur Alexis Bryant, New York, N. Y. 1906. 
Prof. Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1890. 
Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 96 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 1897. 
Dr. Theodore C. Burgess, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, 111. 1900. 
Prof. John M. Burnam, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1899. 
Prof. Sylvester Burnham, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 1885. 
Prof. William S. Burrage, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1898. 
Prof. Harry E. Burton, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1899. 
Prof. Henry F. Burton, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1878. 
Prof. Curtis C. Bushnell, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. (618 Irving Ave.). 

1900. 
Prof. Orma Fitch Butler, Belmont College, Nashville, Tenn. 1907. 
Pres. Henry A. Buttz, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1869. 
Prof. Donald Cameron, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1905. 
Prof. Sherman Campbell, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 1909. 
Prof. Edward Capps, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1889. 
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Prof. Mitchell Carroll, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C 

1894. 
Prof. Adam Carruthers, University College, Toronto, Can. 1909. 
Dr. Franklin Carter, Williamstown, Mass. 1871. 
Prof. Jesse Benedict Carter, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy 

(Via Vicenza 5). 1898. 
Dr. Earnest Cary, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1905. 
Prof. Clarence F. Castle, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1888. 
William Van Allen Catron, Lexington, Mo. 1896. 
Prof. Julia H. Caverno, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1902. 
Dr. Lewis Parke Chamberlayne, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1908. 

* Prof. Samuel A. Chambers, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2223 

Atherton St.). 1900. 
Miss Eva Channing, Hemenway Chambers, Boston, Mass. 1883. 
Prof. Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1888. 
Prof. Henry Leland Chapman, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1892. 
Prof. George Davis Chase, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 1900. 
Prof. George H.Chase, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (11 Kirkland Rd.). 

1899. 
Prof. S. R. Cheek, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 1890. 

* Prof. J. E. Church, Jr., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1901. 
William Churchill, New York Sun, New York, N. Y. 19 10. 

* Prof. Edward B. Clapp, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1886. 

Prof. Charles Upson Clark, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (473 Edgewood 

Ave.). 1905. 
Miss Emma Kirkland Clark, 248 A Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1896. 
Prof. Frank Lowry Clark, Miami University, Oxford, O. 1902. 

* Prof. John T. Clark, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2214 Russell St.). 

1906. 

Prof. Sereno Burton Clark, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1907. 

Prof. Harold Loomis Cleasby, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. (415 Univer- 
sity Place). 1905. 

Prof. Charles Nelson Cole, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1902. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1887. 

William T. Colville, Carbondale, Pa. 1884. 

Prof. Elisha Conover, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 1897. 

Edmund C. Cook, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1904. 

Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley, 387 Central St., Auburndale, Mass. 1896. 

Dr. Robert Franklin Cooper, Centreville, Ala. 1909. 

* Prof. W. A. Cooper, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1 901. 
Dr. Mario E. Cosenza, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1908. 

* J. Allen De Cou, Monrovia, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. William L. Cowles, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1888. 
Prof. W. H. Crogman, Clark University, South Atlanta, Ga. 1898. 
Prof. Henry L. Crosby, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
William L. Cushing, Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn. 1888. 
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* Ludwig J. Demeter, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1300 Grove St.). 

1903. 
Thomas S. Denison, 163 Randolph St., Chicago, 111. 1908. 
Prof. William K. Denison, Tufts College, Mass. 1899. 
Prof. Walter Dennison, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 1899. 
Prof. Samuel C. Derby, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 1895. 

* Monroe E. Deutsch, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1904. 
Dr. Henry B. Dewing, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 1907. 

Prof. Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1902. 

Prof. Benjamin L. D'Ooge, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 1895. 

Prof. Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1873. 

Prof. Louis H. Dow, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. William Prentiss Drew, Knox College, Galesburg, 111. 1907. 

Prof. Eli Dunkle, Ohio University, Athens, O. 1904. 

Prof. Frederic Stanley Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 1899. 

Prof. Charles L. Durham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1906. 

Miss Emily Helen Dutton, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1898. 

Prof. Frederick Carlos Eastman, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1907. 

Prof. Herman L. Ebeling, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1892. 

Prof. William S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, la. 1893. 

Prof. W. A. Eckels, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1894. 

Prof. George V. Edwards, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1 901. 

Prof. Katharine M. Edwards, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1893. 

Dr. Philip H. Edwards, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 1907. 

Prof. James C. Egbert, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1889. 

Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Wallace Stedman Elden, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (1734 Summit 
St.). 1900. 

Prof. A. Marshall Elliott, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

Prof. W. A. Elliott, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1897. 

Prof. Herbert C. Elmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1887. 

*Prof. J. Elmore, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. ( 1 134 Emer- 
son St.). 1900. 

Prof. Levi Henry Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1883. 

Miss E. Antoinette Ely, The Clifton School, Cincinnati, O. 1893. 

Prof. Edgar A. Emens, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1895. 

Prof. Robert B. English, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. George Taylor Ettinger, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1896. 

Prof. Alvin E. Evans, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 1909. 

Principal O. Faduma, Peabody Academy, Troy, N. C. 1900. 

Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 1886. 

* Prof. H. Rushton Fairclough, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy 

(Via Vicenza 5). 1887. 
Prof. Edwin W. Fay, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1889. 
Pres. Thomas Fell, St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. 1888. 
Prof. W. S. Ferguson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1899. 
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Principal F. J. Fessenden, Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. 1890. 

Prof. Mervin G. Filler, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (625 Men- 
dota Ct). 1900. 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1890. 

Everett Henry Fitch, 148 Whalley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 1906. 

Prof. Thomas FitzHugh, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Life mem- 
ber). 1902. 

Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. (1930 Orrington 
Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Helen C. Flint, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1897. 

* Prof. Ewald Fliigel, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1900. 
Francis H. Fobes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 Gannett House). 

1908. 
Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1907. 

* Prof. Benjamin O. Foster, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. 1899. 
Prof. Frank H. Fowler, Lombard College, Galesburg, 111. 1893. 
Prof. Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 

Cleveland, O. 1885. 
Miss Susan Fowler, The Brearley School, New York, N. Y. (17 W. 44th St.). 

1904. 
Prof. Tenney Frank, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1906. 
Dr. Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, 63d St. and Central Park West, 

New York, N. Y. 1890. 
Walter II. Freeman, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 1908. 

* Prof. P. J. Frein, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (4317 15th Ave.). 

1900. 

* Prof. John Fryer, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2620 Durant Ave.). 

1900. 
Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 
John S. Galbraith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Holworthy 20) . 1907. 

* Dr. John Gamble, Haywards, Cal. 1902. 

Prof. J. B. Game, Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 1907. 

Prof. James M. Garnett, 1316 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 1873. 

Dr. John Laurence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Principal Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 1891. 

Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1876. 

Walter H. Gillespie, Cheshire School, Cheshire, Conn. 1908. 

Pedro Ramon Gillott, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 1906. 

* Charles B. Gleason, High School, San Jose, Cal. 1900. 

Clarence Willard Gleason, Volkmann School, Boston, Mass. (6 Waverly St., 

Roxbury). 1901. 
Prof. Julius Goebel, Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 
Prof. Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (35 Edgehill Road). 

1883. 
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Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1891. 

Prof. William W. Goodwin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (5 Follen St.). 

1870. 
Miss Florence A. Gragg, 26 Maple Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1906. 
Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, De Witt Clinton High School, New York, N. Y. 

(60 West 13th St.). 1902. 

* Walter H. Graves, High School, Oakland, Cal. (1428 Seventh Ave.). 1900. 
Dr. W. D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. E. L. Green, South Carolina College, Columbia, S. C. 1898. 

Prof. John Francis Greene, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1 909. 

Prof. Herbert Eveleth Greene, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1890. 

* Miss Rebecca T. Greene, Palo Alto, Cal. (721 Webster St.). 1900. 
Prof. Wilber J. Greer, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 1892. 

* Prof. James O. Griffin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

(Box 144). 1896. 
Dr. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 
Dr. Roscoe Guernsey, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (59 Fayer- 

weather St.). 1894. 
Dr. Richard Mott Gummere, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1907. 
Miss Grace Guthrie, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1906. 
Dr. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 
Dr. Walter D. D. Hadzsits, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1904. 

* Prof. A. S. Haggett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1901. 
Miss Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. William Gardner Hale, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1882. 
Prof. Arthur P. Hall, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 1886. 

Prof. F. A. Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (531 Spring Ave.). 

1896. 
Frank T. Hallett, Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. T. F. Hamblin, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1895. 
Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 1895. 
Principal John Calvin Hanna, High School, Oak Park, 111. (209 South East Ave.), 

1896. 
Prof. Albert Granger Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1896. 
Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1907. 
Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 
Miss Mary B. Harris, 821 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 1902. 
Prof. W. A. Harris, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. (1606 West Grace St.). 

1895. 
Prof. William Fenwick Harris, 8 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 1901. 
Prof. J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 1896. 
Dr. Carl A. Harstrom, The Harstrom School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 
Maynard M. Hart, Wm. McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 
Prof. Samuel Hart, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1 871. 

* Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied- 

mont Ave.). 1903. 
W. O. Hart, 134 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La. 1909. 
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Eugene W. Harter, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (121 Marlborough 

Road). 1901. 
Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1905. 
Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 
Dr. Edward South worth Hawes, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 
Rev. Dr. Henry H. Haynes, 6 Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 1900. 
Eugene A. Hecker, 67 Oxford St., Cambridge, Mass. 1907. 
Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1900. 
Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, State University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1 900. 
Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 
Prin. Nathan Wilbur Helm, Evanston Academy of Northwestern University, 

Evanston, 111. 1900. 

* Prof. George Hempl, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

1895- 
Prof. Archer Wilmot Hendrick, Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 1904. 
Prof. George L. Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 
Prof. John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1886. 
Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1905. 
Edwin H. Higley, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 1899. 
Prof. Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1896. 
Prof. James M. Hill, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 1900. 
Dr. Gertrude Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 
Harwood Hoadley, 140 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 
Prof. Helen Elisabeth Hoag, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1907. 
Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 1 14th St., near 7th Ave., New York, 

N. Y. 1899. 

* Miss F. Hodgkinson, Lowell High School, San Francisco, Cal. 1903. 

Prof. Arthur W. Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (325 West 10th 

Ave.). 1896. 
Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 1899. 
Prof. Horace A. Hoffman, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1893. 
Dr. D. H. Holmes, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N- Y. (878 Driggs 

Ave.). 1900. 
Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 
Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Lawrence 

St.). 1883. 
Prof. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 304 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1900. 
Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 
Dr. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1907. 
Prof. William A. Houghton, Brunswick, Me. 1892. 
Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (12 Walker St.). 

1892. 
Prof. George E. Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1896. 
Prof. Frank G. Hubbard, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 
Prof. J. H. Huddilston, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 1898. 
Prof. Walter Hullihen, Grant University, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1904. 
Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1871. 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, 119 W. 92d St., New York, N. Y. 1903. 
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Prof. Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1907. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, East Orange, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Frederick L. Hutson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1902. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (139 York St.). 

1897. 
Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1 884. 
Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck Hall) . 

1905. 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 1893. 
Prof. Hans C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 

Walker St.). 1882. 

* M. C. James, High School, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 

Prof. Samuel A. Jeffers, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 1909. 

Dr. Charles W. L. Johnson, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

Prof. William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Prof. George W. Johnston, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 1895. 

* Prof. Oliver M. Johnston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. (Box 767). 1900. 
Prof. Charles Hodge Jones, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 1906. 
Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 
Prof. J. C. Jones, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

* Winthrop L. Keep, Mills College, Alameda Co., Cal. 1900. 

Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (10 Nassau 

St.). 1897. 
Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1890. 
Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (College 

Hall). 1903. 
Prof. James William Kern, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

1909. 
Prof. David R. Keys, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 
Prof. John B. Kieffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1889. 
Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 1898. 
Prof. J. C. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 
Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 Hilliard 

St.). 1884. 
Dr. William H. Klapp, Academy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 1324 Locust 

St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1894. 
Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

* P. A. Knowlton, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1909. 
Charles S. Knox, St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 1889. 

Miss Lucile Kohn, 1 138 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 1905. 

* Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 
Prof. William H. Kruse, Fort Wayne, Ind. 1905. 

* Dr. Benjamin P. Kurtz, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1906. 
Prof. Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1907. 
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Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1890. 

Prof. William A. Lamberton, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1888. 

* Prof. A. F. Lange, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2629 Haste St.). 

1900. 
Prof. W. B. Langsdorf, Westminster College, Westminster, Col. 1895. 
Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar St.). 

1877. 
Lewis H. Lapham, 8 Bridge St., New York, N. Y. 1880. 
Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1888. 
Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 
Dr. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. (502 

West 151st St.). 1895. 
Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1907. 
Prof. Winfred G. Leutner, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 1905. 

* Dr. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2742 Derby St.). 

1903. 
Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Ya. 

1909. 
Prof. Charles Edgar Little, University of Nashville, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 
Dr. Dean P. Lockwood, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 
Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

1888. 
Prof. O. F. Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. 1900. 
F. M. Longanecker, High School, Charleston, W. Va. 1906. 
Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. II. 1887. 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O. 1909. 
D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1894. 
Prof. Frederick Lutz, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 1883. 
Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1890. 
Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(College Hall). 1901. 
Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 
Miss Mary B. McElwain, Sage College, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 
Prof. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (Life 

member). 1901. 
Prof. George F. McKibben, Denison University, Granville, O. 1885. 
Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 1881. 
Prof. Charlotte F. McLean, Albert Lea College, Albert Lea, Minn. 1906. 
Pres. George E. MacLean, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. (603 College 

St.). 1891. 
Prof. John MacNaughton, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1909. 
Donald Alexander MacRae, Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 1907. 
Prof. Grace H. Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 
Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, 

Va. 1909. 
Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 
Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (12 Nassau St.). 

1901. 
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Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1 908. 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 70 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 189 1. 

Prof. John D. Maguire, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 1906. 

Pres. J. H. T. Main, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 1891. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (15 Keene St.). 

•875- 
Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1896. 
Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 
Prof. F. A. March, Sr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1869. 
Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

* Prof. E. Whitney Martin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. 1903. 

Prof. Henry Martin, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 1909. 

Dr. Winfred R. Martin, Hispanic Society of America, 156th St., West of Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 1879. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, I Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 

* Miss Gertrude H. Mason, Berkeley, Cal. (2627 Channing Way). 1906. 
Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

* Prof. John E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

(Box 105). 1900. 
Prof. Clarence Linton Meader, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1902. 
Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 
Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, la. (1928 

Normal St.). 1898. 
Ernest Loren Meritt, 140 S. Main St., Gloversville, N. Y. 1903. 
Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1883. 

* Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2609 College 

Ave.). 1886. 
Dr. Truman Michelson, The Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 1900. 
Dr. Charles C. Mierow, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
Prof. Alfred W. Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 
Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Prof. Walter Miller, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 1900. 
Prof. Clara E. Millerd, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 1902. 
Prof. William McCracken Milroy, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 1909. 
Dr. Richard A. v. Minckwitz, De Witt Clinton High School, New York, N. Y. 

(Amsterdam Ave. and I02d St.). 1895. 
Charles A. Mitchell, Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 1893. 
Prof. Walter Lewis Moll, Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1909. 
Prof. Annie Sybil Montague, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 
Prof. James Raider Mood, Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 1909. 
Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 

Brattle St.). 1889. 
Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 
Prof. George F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (3 Divinity Ave.). 

1885. 
Prof. J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887. 
Prof. Warren I. Moore, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 1908. 
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Paul E. More, 260 W. 99th St., New York, N. Y. 1896. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Road). 

1886. 
Prof. Charles M. Moss, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 1907. 
Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1898. 
Frank Prescott Moulton, High School, Hartford, Conn. 1909. 

* Francis O. Mower, High School, Ukiah, Cal. 1900. 

* Miss Geneva W. Mower, Mills College, Alameda Co., Cal. 1908. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 

* Dr. E. J. Murphy, Tarlac, Tarlac Province, Philippine Islands. 1900. 

* Prof. Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. (Box 112). 1887. 
Prof. E. W. Murray, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1907. 
Prof. Howard Murray, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 1907. 
Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 
Prof. Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1872. 
Dr. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

* Prof. A. G. Newcomer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 1902. 
Dr. Charles B. Newcomer, Drake University, Des Moines, la. (Life member). 

1900. 
Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1891. 
Prof. Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1888. 
Prof. William A. Nitze, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1902. 
Prof. Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

* Prof. George R. Noyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2249 College 

Ave.). 1901. 

* Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 272). 1900. 
Dr. Charles J. Ogden, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

(250 W. 88th St.). 1909. 
Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 
Prof. George N. Olcott, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (438 W. 1 16th St.). 

1899. 
Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 1908. 
Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 1907. 

* Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 1900. 
Prof. Edward T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 
Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

Prof. Elizabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (1075 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.). 1884. 

* Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2736 Parker St.) 

1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, care of Morgan, Harjes et Cie., Bd. Haussmann, Paris. 
1887. 

John Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. (1117 Fourth St.). 1900. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. (197 Brattle Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1905. 
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Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111. 1906. 

Dr. Ernest M. Pease, 31 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Miss Frances Pellett, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. (Kelly Hall). 1893. 

Dr. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppier, Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 1899. 

Dr. Elizabeth Mary Perkins, 1355 Irving St., Washington, D. C. 1904. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, O. 1892. 

W. H. Perkins, 700 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (463 Whitney Ave.). 
1879. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

* Dr. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1905. 
Prof. John Pickard, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1893. 

* Dr. W. R. Pinger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2551 Benvenue 

Ave.). 1908. 
Dr. William Taggard Piper, 179 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1885. 
Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 
Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

* Dr. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2326 Russell St.). 

1905. 
Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 
Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 
Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1898. 
Henry Preble, 42 Stuyvesant Place, New Brighton, S. I., N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. William K. Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 
Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1899. 

* Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (17 Panoramic Way) 

1899. 
Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 
Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900. 
Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (107 Lake 

View Ave.). 1902. 
Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 
Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 1905. 

* Miss Cecilia Raymond, Berkeley, Cal. (2407 S. Atherton St.). 1900. 
Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

Prof. Kelley Rees, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1909. 
Prof. A. G. Rembert, Woford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 1902. 

* Prof. Karl G. Rendtorff, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. (1130 

Bryant St.). 1900. 
Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull St.). 

1884. 
Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

* Prof. Irmagarde Richards, Mills College, Alameda Co., Cal. 1909. 

* Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 
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Dr. Ernest H. Riedel, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1908. 
Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys' High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., N. Y.). 

1895. 
Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 

Ky. 1909. 
Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen's College, Annandale, N. Y. 1909. 
Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 
Prof. David M. Robinson, John Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1905. 
Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 
Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 
Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 1888. 
Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 1896. 
Prof. Frank Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 
George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 
Prof. John C. Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 
C. A. Rosegrant, Potsdam State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 1902. 
Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 
Martin L. Rouse, 39 J Buchanan St., Toronto, Can. 1908. 
Prof. Herbert Victor Routh, Trinity College, Toronto, Can. 1909. 
Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

* Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2337 Telegraph 

Ave.). 1902. 
Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

(149 West 81st St.). 1875. 
Prof. William Berney Saffold, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 1909. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1890. 
Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1227 

Washtenaw Ave.). 1899. 
Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 
Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Haverford, Pa. 1909. 

Miss Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 
Prin. Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 
Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 
John N. Schaeffer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 

* Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2316 Le Conte 

Ave.). 1901. 
Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 1901. 
Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 
Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111. (2040 Orrington 

Ave.). 1898. 
Prof. Henry S. Scribner, Western University of Pennsylvania, Allegheny City, Pa. 

1889. 

* Prof. Colbert Searles, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

(Box 40). 1 901. 
Prof. Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 
Charles D. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 1888. 

* Prof. Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1429 Spruce St.). 

1900. 
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J. B. Sewall, Brandon Hall, Brookline, Mass. 1871. 

* S. S. Seward, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 

771). 1902. 

Prof. R. H. Sharp, Jr., Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. (Col- 
lege Park P.O.). 1897. 

George M. Sharrard, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, la. 1908. 

J. A. Shaw, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 

Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Edward S. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (11 Francis Ave.). 
1881. 

Miss Emily Shields, 2021 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900. 

Dr. Edgar S. Shumway, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (472 E. 
18th St.). 1885. 

Prof. E. G. Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
1876. 

Prof. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906. 

Rev. John Alfred Silsby, Shanghai, China. 1907. 

Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

* Prof. Macy M. Skinner, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 

Cal. 1906. 
Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 
Pres. Andrew Sledd, University of Florida, Lake City, Fla. 1904. 
Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Iowa College, Grinnell, la. 1907. 
Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1883. 
Prof. Charles S. Smith, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

(2122 H St.). 1895. 
David Wilkinson Smith, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1909. 
G. Oswald Smith, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 
Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 
Prof. Josiah R. Smith, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (950 Madison Ave.). 

1885. 
Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 
Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elmwood 

Ave.). 1886. 
Dr. Aristogeiton M. Soho, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 
Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (915 Ed- 

mondson Ave.). 1884. 
Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (177 Woodruff 

Ave.). 1901. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

1907. 
Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (2401 West End). 

1893- 
Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (2 South Ave.). 1885. 
Prof. Manson A. Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S. D. 1909. 
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Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, 

N. Y. 1890. 
Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 
Dr. E. H. Sturtevant, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

(Sterling PL, Edgewater, N. J.). 1901. 
Prof. William F. Swahlen, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1904. 
Prin. William Tappan, Jefferson School, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 
Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 1882. 
Prof. Julian D. Taylor, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 1890. 
Prof. Glanville Terrell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1898. 

* Reuben C. Thompson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1908. 
Prof. William E. Thompson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1877. 

Dr. Willmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1909. 

* Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 
Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 
Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1901. 

Prof. FitzGerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

1889. 
Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1887. 
Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1889. 
Prof. Edward M. Tomlinson, Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 1882. 
Prof. William W. Troup, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 1907. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 
Mrs. Josephine Stary Valentine, OrientaAve., Belle Harbor, N. Y. 1899. 
Prof. Esther B. Van Deman, American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy 

(Via Vicenza 5). 1899. 
Dr. Harry Brown Van Deventer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1907. 
Henry B. Van Hoesen, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 
Prof. LaRue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

1905. 
Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 1869. 
Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 
Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 1904. 
Dr. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 
Miss Mary V. Waite, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis. 1908. 
Dr. John W. H. Walden, 13 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 
Prof. Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 
Prof. Alice Walton, care of Brown Shipley & Co, 123 Pall Mall, London. 1894. 
Prof. Harry Barnes Ward, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1905. 
Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. (56 Montgomery 

Place). 1897. 
Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 

1892. 

* Prof. Oliver M. Washburn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Faculty 

Club). 1908. 
Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N. Y. (604 

West 115th St.). 1885. 
Prof. John C. Watson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1902. 
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Dr, Robert Henning Webb, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1909. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, Farmington, Conn. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 1903. 

Prof. Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1886. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1 89 1. 

Prof. J. B. Weston, Christian Biblical Institute, Stanfordville, N. Y. 1869. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. L. B. Wharton, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1888. 

Prof. Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1899. 

* Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 
Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1885. 

Prof. G. M. Whicher, Normal College, New York, N. Y. (507 West mth St.). 

1891. 
Dr. Andrew C. White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 

1886. 
Prof. John Williams White, 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1874. 
Miss Mabel Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, College Park, Va. 

1906. 

* Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 

Cal. 1906. 
Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 
Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 
Charles R. Williams, Indianapolis, Ind. (1005 N. Meridian St.). 1887. 
Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College,. Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 

St.). 1891. 
Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 
Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 1906. 
Prof. Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1898. 
Dr. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 

* Dr. F. Winther, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2131 Haste St. ). 1907. 
Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
water, Okla. 1909. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

John Neville Woodcock, Trinity College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1901. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 

C. C. Wright, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1902. 

Prof. Ellsworth D. Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1898. 

Prof. Henry B. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (86 Connecticut 

Hall). 1903. 
Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 
Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 
Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (31 2 West 88th St.) . 

1890. 

Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, care of Morgan, Harjes et Cie, Bd. Haussmann, 
Paris. 1906. 

[Number of Members, 640] 
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Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 

Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey's Library, Cape Town, Africa. 

Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 

Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris. 
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Athenee Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 

Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 

Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 

Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 

Library of the University of Bonn. 

Library of the University of Freiburg in Baden. 

Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of Konigsberg. 

Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 

Library of the University of Tubingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. [44] 



To the Following Journals the Transactions are annually sent, gratis 

OR BY EXCHANGE 

The Nation. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

Classical Philology. 

Modern Philology. 

The Classical Journal. 

Athenaeum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris (Adrien Krebs, 11 Rue de Lille). 

Memoires de la Societe de Linguistique, a la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 

Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Indogermanische Forschungen, Strassburg (K. J. Trubner). 

Musee Beige, Liege, Belgium (Prof. Waltzing, 9 Rue du Pare). 

Zeitschrift fur die osterr. Gymnasien, Vienna (Prof. J. Golling, Maximilians- 
Gymnasium). 

Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). 

Bolletino di Filologia Classica, Via Vittorio Amadeo ii, Turin. 

La Cultura, Rome, Via dei Sediari 16A. 

Biblioteca delle Scuole Italiane, Naples (Dr. A. G. Amatucci, Corso Umberto 
I, 106). [22] 

[Total (640 + 60 + 44 + 22) = 766] 



CONSTITUTION 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 1 



Article I. — Name and Object 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Association." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 



edge. 



Article II. — Officers 



1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. 

Article III. — Meetings 

1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 

Article TV. — Members 

I. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



ADMINISTRATIVE RESOLUTIONS 



Certain matters of administration not specifically provided for in 
the Constitution have been determined from time to time by special 
votes of the Association, or of its Executive Committee. The more 
important of these actions still in force are as follows : — 

1. Winter Meetings. On September 19, 1904, the Association, which had 
been accustomed to hold its annual meetings in the month of July, voted, "That, 
by way of experiment, the next two meetings of the Association be held during 
Convocation Week in 1905 and 1906" (Proceedings, xxxv, li). At the second 
of the annual meetings under this vote, held at Washington, January 2-4, 1907, 
it was voted " That until further notice the Association continue the practice of a 
winter meeting, to be held between Christmas and New Year's, if possible in 
conjunction with the Archaeological Institute of America" (xxxvii, xi). This 
action was further confirmed at the Baltimore meeting, December 30, 1909 
(XL, xii). 

2. Nominating Committee. On July 8, 1903, the Association, in session at 
New Haven, voted to establish a permanent Nominating Committee of five 
members, one of whom retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced 
by a successor named by the President of the Association. In accordance with 
the terms of the vote in question the standing Committee on Nominations was 
confirmed by the Association at the Toronto meeting (xxxiv, xix, xlvi ; XXXIX, 
xii). The present membership of the Committee is as follows : — 

Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, Chairman. 
Professor Samuel Ball Platner. 
Professor Edward Capps. 
Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 
Professor Charles E. Bennett. 

3. Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. On July 5, 1900, the 
Association, in session at Madison, accepted the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee defining the terms of affiliation between the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the American Philological Association (XXXI, xxix; 
cf. xxxn, lxxii). 

4. Salary of the Secretary and Treasurer. In July, 1901, the Execu- 
tive Committee fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $ 300, to include 
any outlay for clerical assistance (xxxn, lxxii). 

5. Publishing Contract. The contract with Messrs. Ginn & Co. has been 
renewed July 1, 1906, by authority of the Executive Committee, on the same 
terms as for the preceding lustrum (cf. xxxn, lxxii) . 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

1869-1910 



1869-1870 






1870-1871 






1871-1872 






1872-1873 






1873-1874 






1874-1875 






1875-1876 






1876-1877 






1877-1878 






1878-1879 






1879-1880 






1880-1881 






1881-1882 






1882-1883 






1883-1884 






1884-1885 






1885-1886 






1886-1887 






1887-1888 






1888-1889 






1889-1890 






1890-1891 






1891-1892 






1892-1893 






I 89 3- I 894 






1894-1895 






1895-1896 






1896-1897 






1897-1898 






1898-1899 






I 899-1 900 







PRESIDENT 

. William Dwight Whitney 

. Howard Crosby 

. William W. Goodwin 

. Asahel C. Kendrick 

. Francis A. March 

. J. Hammond Trumbull 

. Albert Harkness 

. S. S. Haldeman 

. Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 

. Jotham B. Sewall 

. Crawford H. Toy 

. Lewis R. Packard 

. Frederic D. Allen 

. Milton W. Humphreys 

. Martin Luther D'Ooge 

. William W. Goodwin iterum 

. Tracy Peck 

. Augustus C. Merriam 

. Isaac H. Hall 

. Thomas Day Seymour 

. Charles R. Lanman 

. Julius Sachs 

. Samuel Hart 

. William Gardner Hale 

. James M. Garnett 

. John Henry Wright 

. Francis A. March iterum 

. Bernadotte Perrin 

. Minton Warren 

. Clement Lawrence Smith 

. Abby Leach 
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cxlvii 



1900-1901 
1901— 1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904-1905 
1905-1906 
1906-1907 
1 907-1 908 
1 908-1 909 
1909— 1910 



Samuel Ball Platner 

Andrew F. West 

Charles Forster Smith 

George Hempl 

Herbert Weir Smyth 

Elmer Truesdell Merrill 

Francis W. Kelsey 

Charles E. Bennett 

Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve iterum 

Paul Shorey 



SECRETARY AND CURATOR 1 



1869-1873 
1873-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1884 
1884-1889 
1889-1904 
1904-1910 



George F. Comfort 
Samuel Hart 
Thomas C. Murray 
Charles R. Lanman 
John Henry Wright 
Herbert Weir Smyth 
Frank Gardner Moore 



TREASURER 



1869-1873 

1873-1875 , 

1875-1883 

1883-1884 

1884-1889 

1889-1904 

1904-1910 



J. Hammond Trumbull 
Albert Harkness 
Charles J. Buckingham 
Edward S. Sheldon 
John Henry Wright 
Herbert Weir Smyth 
Frank Gardner Moore 



1 The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were united in 1884; and in 1891- 

92 the title Curator was allowed to lapse. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 



The annually published Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, reports upon the 
progress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published Transactions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

For the contents of Volumes i-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume xxxiv, 
pp. cxliii ff. 

The contents of the last six volumes are as follows : — 

1904.— Volume XXXV 

Ferguson, W. S. : Historical value of the twelfth chapter of Plutarch's Life of 

Pericles. 
Botsford, G. W. : On the distinction between Comitia and Concilium. 
Radford, R. S. : Studies in Latin accent and metric. 
Johnson, C. W. L. : The Accentus of the ancient Latin grammarians. 
Boiling, G. M. : The £5ntikalpa of the Atharva-Veda. 
Rand, E. K. : Notes on Ovid. 
Goebel, J. : The etymology of Mephistopheles. 

Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, St. Louis, 1904. 
Proceedings of the fifth and sixth annual meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, 1904. 

1905— Volume XXXVI 

Sanders, H. A.: The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold's lost 

chronicon. 
Meader, C. L. : Types of sentence structure in Latin prose writers. 
Stuart, D. R.: The reputed influence of the dies natalis in determining the 

inscription of restored temples. 
Bennett, C. E. : The ablative of association. 

Harkness, A. G. : The relation of accent to elision in Latin verse. 
Bassett, S. E. : Notes on the bucolic diaeresis. 
Watson, J. C. : Donatus's version of the Terence didascaliae. 
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Radford, R. S. : Plautine synizesis. 
Kelsey, F. W. : The title of Caesar's work. 

Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1905. 
Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1905. 

1906. — Volume XXXVII 

Fay, E. W. : Latin word-studies. 

Perrin, B. : The death of Alcibiades. 

Kent, R. G. : The time element in the Greek drama. 

Harry, J. E. : The perfect forms in later Greek. 

Anderson, A. R. : .EV-readings in the Mss of Plautus. 

Hopkins, E. W. : The Vedic dative reconsidered. 

McDaniel, W. B. : Some passages concerning ball-games. 

Murray, A. T. : The bucolic idylls of Theocritus. 

Harkness, A. G. : Pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus and Terence. 

Gary, E. : Codex V of Aristophanes. 

Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting, Washington, D. C, 1907. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 

Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1906. 
Appendix — Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet. 

1907. — Volume XXX VIII 

Pease, A. S. : Notes on stoning among the Greeks and Romans. 
Bradley, C. B. : Indications of a consonant-shift in Siamese. 
Martin, E. W. : Ruscinia. 

Van Hook, L. R. : Criticism of Photius on the Attic orators. 
Abbott, F. F. : The theatre as a factor in Roman politics. 
Shorey, P. : Choriambic dimeter. 
Manly, J. M. : A knight ther was. 
Moore, C. H. : Oriental cults in Gaul. 

Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Chicago, 111., 1907. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1907. 

1908. — Volume XXXIX 

Spieker, E. H. : Dactyl after initial trochee in Greek lyric verse. 
Laing, G. J. : Roman milestones and the capita viarum. 
Bonner, C. : Notes on a certain use of the reed. 
Oldfather, W. A. : Livy i, 26 and the supplicium de more maiorum. 
Hadzsits, G. D. : Worship and prayer among the Epicureans. 
Anderson, W. B. : Contributions to the study of the ninth book of Livy. 
Hempl, G. : Linguistic and ethnografic status of the Burgundians. 
Miller, C. W. E. : On ri 54 = whereas. 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting, Toronto, Can., 1908. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1908. 
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Proceedings for December, 1909 



1909. —Volume XL 

Heidel, W. A.: The ctcap/uot fry /cot of Heraclides and Asclepiades. 

Michelson, T. : The etymology of Sanskrit punya-. 

Foster, B. O. : Euphonic embellishments in the verse of Propertius. 

Husband, R. W. : Race mixture in early Rome. 

Hewitt, J. W. : The major restrictions on access to Greek temples. 

Oliphant, S. G. : An interpretation of Ranae, 788-790. 

Anderson, A. R. : Some questions of Plautine pronunciation. 

Flickinger, R. C. : Scaenica. 

Fiske, G. C. : Lucilius and Persius. 

Mustard, W. P. : On the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 

Shorey, P. : Aliens, )i£KiTi\, iieurTl\^,t\. 

Proceedings of the forty-first annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1909. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of 

the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1909. 
Appendix — Index to volumes XXXI-XL. 



The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for 
distribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The " Transactions for" any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 
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The Trans, for 1906 form Vol. xxxvn 
" " 1907 " " XXXVIII 

" " 1908 " " xxxix 
" " 1909 " " XL 



The Trans, for 1901 form Vol. xxxn 
" " 1902 " " XXXIII 

" " 1903 " " XXXIV 

" " 1904 " " XXXV 

" " 1905 " " XXXVI 

The price of these volumes is #2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
xx, xxm, xxxn, and xl, for which $2.50 is charged. The first two 
volumes will not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents each is 
made for the Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols, i-xx, 
to Vols, xxi-xxx, and to Vols, xxxi-xl. 

Binding 

Back volumes will be bound in the style of this volume for thirty- 
five cents each by F. J. Barnard & Co., 1 7 Province St., Boston, Mass., 
provided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time, and the cost of 
transportation both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels should 
be plainly marked with the name and address of the sender, and the 
binders should be notified at the time the unbound volumes are sent 
in order that the sender may be identified. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at twenty- 
five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 

Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets 

Single complete sets of the Transactions and Proceedings will be 
sold, until further notice, at a reduction of 20% 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible ; and, apart from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this country, 
it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American scholarship. 



